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ABSTRACT 


: Generational differences in emotive reaction to television advertisements and _ the: 
: applicability of verbal and non-verbal measures in establishing emotive profiles are explored.: 
: Multi-dimensional scaling established generational emotive profiles in accordance with: 
: AGSAM®, PrEmo© and Link™ LoE models across South African generations. The: 
: accruement of positive information seems to be accentuated with age and generational: 
: emotive differences appear more apparent with negative emotions using a verbal measure in: 
: response to a television advertisement aimed at the adult consumer market. Contrary to: 
: customary belief, liking ratings alone do not necessarily translate into a higher propensity for: 
: television viewers to act, but feelings of engagement are also required. This research firstly: 
: argues the importance of having to understand different generation consumers and presents: 
: findings that different age cohorts react differently to the same advertising. Secondly, given: 
: the ardent television watching behaviour of older generations, this older consumer market’s: 
: insights should be given thoughtful consideration during consumer research endeavours.: 
: Thirdly, it is argued that the type of measurement instrument used to establish emotive: 
: reaction could influence the manner in which consumers indicate their true reaction to: 
: advertisements, emotive or cognitive, and determine the way in which consumer decisions: 
: are made about the product being advertised. 
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2 Generational emotive discrepancies in reaction to television advertising 


Despite the extensive use of emotional appeals 
in television advertising, studies investigating 
the behavioural impact on viewers rely almost 
entirely on cognitive measurement scales, 
requiring advanced verbal skills and analytical 
processing by participants. These methods rely 
on the assumption that participants are capable 
of translating their emotions into numerical 
scaled responses. Although verbal and numeric 
measures can represent many distinct aspects 
of emotion, they, however, require 
considerable cognitive processing. In this 
regard, neurologist Donald Calne is of the 
opinion that “the essential difference between 
emotion and reason is that emotion leads to 
action while reason leads to conclusions” 
(Weisnewski, 2006, p. 1). Against this 
background, researchers have emphasised the 
need to consider emotions as a crucial factor in 
the advertising process (Ambler & Burne, 
1999; Du Plessis, 2005; Hall, 2002). 


Allen, Machleit and Kleine (1992) argue that 
failing to understand the role of emotions by 
focusing on the cognitive process only, 
impedes the ability to achieve an enhanced 
understanding of consumer behaviour. 
Therefore, one clear solution entails the 
development and use of non-verbal measures 
of emotion, which offer the potential for 
representing measures whereby cognitive 
processing is limited. Part of the difficulty in 
developing measures of emotional response 
stems from the complexity of emotion itself. 
Various instruments are available for 


measuring emotional reactions to 
advertisements. The development of visually 
orientated scales like the Self-Assessment 
Manikin (AdSAM®) (Morris, 1995) and 
Product Emotion Measurement (PrEmo@©) 
(Desmet, 2002, 2005) using animated graphic 
characters, hold much promise. To date, 
research findings are not clear on what 
measurement instrument provides the most 
valid measurement. Additional research is 
consequently needed to determine the role of 
emotion and to find methods for mitigating 


measurement bias associated with emotive 


measures that rely on cognitive techniques 
(Erevelles, 1998). 

Since emotions are learnt — through 
interpersonal interactions (Denham, 1998), 
such as referent age groups, the question arises 
whether different emotions are experienced by 
different generations when exposed to the 
same television advertisement. The 
Generational Theory (Codrington, 2008, 2010) 
attempts to explain some of the differences 
between young and older people regarding 
how they act, react and interact in different 
environments, which seems plausible when 
investigating emotion across South African 
generations. 


In the fourth century BC, Plato compared the 
human soul to a chariot pulled by the two 
horses of reason and emotion. In his mind, 
human behaviour clearly had an emotional 
element. However, it is the horse of reason that 
has prevailed through the centuries and has 
been predominantly used to explain human 
behaviour and that of consumers. This rational 
focus shifted radically during the early 1900s 
when Edmund Husserl came to be regarded as 
the founder of the philosophy — of 
phenomenology (Moran, 2005). The need to 
better understand whether cognition dominates 
or mediates the relationship between affect and 
intent remains of interest to researcher and 
practitioners alike. 


The Compact Oxford Dictionary (2002, p. 
357) defines emotion as “a strong feeling”. 
The etymology of “emotion” is the Latin word 
to move something. In the field of consumer 
behaviour, emotions are acknowledged as the 
catalyst that moves people into action, hence, 
what drives consumers” behaviour. An 
emotion entails a diversity of reactions 
involving different mental processes visualised 
on a continuum. On the one end emotional 
reactions are spontaneous and uncontrollable, 
which Rossiter and Bellman (2005) call type 1 
emotions, sometimes also referred to as 
primary emotions (Damasio, 1994) or 
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automatic lower-order emotions (LeDoux, 
1996; Zajonc, 1980). These do not require to 
be cognitively labelled as a specific emotion. 
Emotions that depend on deeper cognitive 
processing, referred to as higher-order, type 2 
emotions or secondary emotions (Damasio, 
1994), are placed at the other end. However, 
some emotions, such as fear, anger and 
happiness, are situated on the continuum 
between the two extremes. 


Emotions have always been present in some 
way or another in models on “how advertising 
works”. The earliest conceptual advertising 
model is arguably the AIDA Model (Strong, 
1925): get Attention, hold Interest (cognitive 
processing), arouse Desire (affect), and then 
obtain Action (generate behaviour). An 
emotional reaction, in this case Desire, 
occurred only after consumers experienced 
interest in the advertisement or the product. 
Such _hierarchy-of-effects models dominated 
advertising literature for years (Vakratsas & 
Ambler, 1999). From the 1980s on, the role of 
emotion changed. Neurosurgical evidence by 
Zajonc (1980) and Damasio (1994) argued that 
emotion has primacy over and can function 
independently of cognition. This led to 
emotions being accepted as an important 
mediator of cognitive and _ behavioural 
consumer responses to advertising (Batra & 
Ray, 1986; Edell & Burke, 1987). The 
Advertising Research Foundation (ARF) copy- 
testing project (Haley & Baldinger, 1991) 
found that liking of an advertisement is a good 
predictor of effectiveness. However, Allen, 
Machleit and Kleine (1992) observed that 
insightful attitudinal information toward the 
advertisement can be learned by expanding the 
measurement beyond this simple correlation 
index. Reviews of the role of affect in 
marketing suggest that affect is not dependent 
on cognitive variables only (Machleit & 
Wilson, 1988) and later studies showed that 
highly emotional advertising leads to better 
recall (Hazlett & Hazlett, 1999). 


According to Codrington (2008): “Facing 
similar issues, impacted by the same events 
and sharing similar experiences, people of the 
same age are likely to have similar underlying 
value systems, regardless of their country or 
community of birth. These “value systems” are 
the drivers of behaviours and attitudes, and are 
good __ predictors of behaviour and 
expectations.” A generation can be defined as 
a cohort or group of people which share 
common interests regarding significant events 
from their country of origin. It generally 
commences from the cohort’s time of birth 
until they start having their own children, and 
lasts for approximately 20 years. Most 
generations do not have specific start and end 
dates, and overlaps sometimes occur. 
Generational labels generally used are GI 
(born 1900-1920s), Silent or Veteran (born 
1929-1945), Boomers or Baby Boomers (born 
1946-1960s), Generation X (born 1968-1989) 
and the Millennials or Generation Y (born mid 
1980s-present). Codrington (2010, p. 2) 
explains there is “general global acceptance” 
of the Generational Theory’s principles. 


Ageing seems significant when determining 
the emotional importance of advertisements as 
opposed to the factual content thereof. Older 
and young consumers with a shortened life 
expectancy appear to like and remember 
advertisements in which negative emotions are 
avoided, whereas those consumers with an 
unrestrained life expectancy appear to like and 
prefer advertisements in which __ positive 
emotions are elicited (Williams & Drolet, 
2005). Research by MillwardBrown (2009) 
confirms that age is an important variable 
when testing television advertisements. 
Children alone undergo four basic stages of 
emotional needs. Although children generally 
tend to recall advertising detail better than 
adults do, they do not have such a strong brand 
relationship as adults. MillwardBrown (2009, 
p. 57) is of the opinion that “targeting the 
over-50s market represents an opportunity for 
most marketers”. This is because they are 
perceived to be “heavy media consumers”, 
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specifically of traditional media, and they can 
be reached more easily than other market 
segments. The study indicates that, in terms of 
tone and content, communications need to be 
carefully targeted for this audience. 
MillwardBrown (2009, p. 59) concludes that 
“when targeting the Boomer generation, ads 
that demonstrate a genuine understanding of 
the targets’ needs, not just their date of birth, 
are most effective. Nonetheless, it needs to be 
recognised that in many parts of the world, this 
generation has spent most of its life being 
exposed to advertising, and_ established 
associations can be hard to shift”. 


Television advertisements, such as_ the 
advertisement used in the current research, are 
commonly aimed at certain generational 
cohorts. The research therefore aimed to 
investigate whether three South African 
generations display different emotive profiles 
to the same television advertisement. In 
addition, the research aimed to investigate 
whether it is advantageous to measure emotion 
in television advertisements by means of non- 
verbal measurement instruments as opposed to 
a verbal instrument. The exploratory nature of 
this research does not lend itself to the 
formulation of hypotheses. However, the 
following specific objectives could be 
formulated based on the aforementioned 
description of the research problem: 
= To investigate differences in emotive 
reactions between the generations focused 
on in this study, namely the Baby Boomer 
(also referred to as Boomers), Generation 
X (also referred to as Xers) and Millennial 
generations. 
" To explore the applicability of the 
AdSAM®, PrEmo© and Link™ List of 
Emotions (LoE) measures of emotion. 


RESEARCH METHODOLODY 


The research design and participants are 
presented in the section to follow. 


Design 


To investigate whether three South African 
generational cohorts display different emotive 
profiles to the same television advertisement 
and whether it is advantageous to measure 
emotion in television advertisements by means 
of non-verbal measurement instruments, a 
quasi-experimental design was employed, in 
which participants were invited to participate 
in a cross-sectional survey. Data collection 
took place at a single point in time and in 
accordance with purposive disproportionate 
quota sampling specifications (Babbie, 2010). 


Participants 


The study included a sample of adult 
television viewers residing in the Gauteng 
province. According to the All Media and 
Products Survey (AMPS), the majority of 
South African television viewers reside in the 
Gauteng province (SAARF, 2013). The only 
recruitment criteria were age and television 
viewing. Nonprobability sampling was 
performed, whereby a nonproportionate quota 
sample of television viewers (n=102) was 
drawn from different population groups, 
gender, occupational and educational status 
aged 18 years and older. Due to a low response 
representation for the Silent generation, aged 
65-81 (n=9) and the Baby Boomer generation, 
aged 46-64 (n=13), analysis for these two 
generations were combined and referred to as 
the Baby Boomer generation for purposes of 
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this study. The sample also included Xers, 
aged 25-45 (n=42) and Millennials, aged 18- 
24 (n=38). 


Measuring instruments 

The AdSAM® (Morris, Bradley, Waine & 
Lang, 1993), PrEmo© (Desmet, 2002) and 
Link™ LoE instruments were used to identify 
differences in emotive reactions between the 
generations focused on in this study and to 
explore the applicability of these instruments 
in the measurement of emotion. 


AdSAM™ 


The AdSAM® scale consists of a pictorial 
self-assessment rating of primary emotions 
experienced on the emotive dimensions of 
Pleasure, Arousal and Dominance (PAD). Due 
to the non-verbal design, which requires no 
literacy, the instrument is usable regardless of 
the age, educational or cultural background of 
participants. This instrument provides a 
measure of a participant’s immediate reaction, 
largely undiluted by cognitive rationalisation. 
Immediate emotions are indicated on a 9-point 
nonnumerical rating scale, depicted by static 
human figure manikins. AdSAM® is a 
proprietary measure of emotional response 
used worldwide in market research that has 
been validated over the past 25 years and has 
been used in both qualitative and quantitative 
research in over 30 countries (Morris et al., 

1993). 


In presenting the model to participants, the 
scales’ numeric assignment is not presented in 
order to elicit the most authentic emotive 
response. The Pleasure dimension is 
represented by the top row, the Arousal 
dimension is represented by the middle row 
and the Dominance dimension is represented 


by the bottom row of manikins. 


Empirical studies report a positive relationship 
between Pleasure and Arousal dimensions, 
which is ideally to be expected in advertising 
(Morris et al., 1993). Morris et al. (1993) 


suggest that, by restricting the analysis to the 
Pleasure and Arousal dimensions alone, an 
interpretable “two-dimensional affective 
space” results without losing much variance. 
The AdSAM® has been used in numerous 
psychophysiological __ studies since its 
development in the 1980s. In validating the 
instrument’s ability to effectively index similar 
emotive stimuli, the developers Morris, 
Bradley, Waine and Lang (1993) conducted 
various validity tests against other emotional 
scales (Mehrabian & Russell, 1974; Bradley, 
Greenwald & Hamm (in Morris et al., 1993); 
Greenwald, Cook & Lang, 1989; Holbrook & 
Batra, 1988 in Morris ef al., 1993), using 
television advertisements. Correlations 
between scores obtained using the AdSAM® 
and others were significant for both Pleasure 
(.94) and Arousal (.94) and smaller but still 
substantial for Dominance (.66). To date, the 
AdSAM® has been used extensively to 
measure emotional reactions to a wide variety 
of affective stimuli, including colour pictures, 
descriptive sentences, digitised sound clips, 
films and more. 


PrEmo© 


The PrEmo® is an electronic non-verbal self- 
report instrument that measures twelve 
emotions reflected on animations of a cartoon 
character. This is an audio-visual measure. In 
each animation, the character expresses a 
different emotion in approximately one 
second, both with movement and sound, by 
clicking on each character. The character 
expresses six positive emotions, namely 
Desire, Satisfaction, Pride, Hope, Joy and 
Fascination as well as six negative emotions 
such as Disgust, Dissatisfaction, Shame, Fear, 
Sadness and Boredom. PrEmo® can be used to 
assess to what extent each of the emotions is 
elicited by the appearance of a visual stimuli. 
The respondent’s emotions are rated in relation 
to the emotion depicted by the animated 
human figure character using a 5-point scale. 
Even though the instrument is computerised, 
literacy is not a pre-requisite for participation. 
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The PrEmo® uniquely combines two qualities. 
It measures distinct secondary emotions and it 
can be used cross-culturally because it does 
not ask participants to  verbalise their 
emotions. In addition, it can measure mixed 
emotions, that is, more than one emotion 
experienced simultaneously. 


Animations can be displayed in a randomised 
order. Due to the non-verbal nature of the 
instrument, participants are only presented 
with the animations without being pre- 
informed of the emotions depicted by each 
character in an attempt to elicit the most 
emotively authentic response. The PrEmo© 
instrument has also been extensively applied in 
mostly developed countries. In conceptually 
grounded pioneering work conducted by 
Desmet (2002), validation and_ reliability 
indices are discussed. 


LoE 


The Link™ List of Emotions (LoE) uses a 
survey-based approach, inclusive of a 
comprehensive set of diagnostic questions to 
evoke both rational and emotional reactions to 
advertisements. Participants are shown an 
advertisement twice, and answer a series of 
introspective questions about their reaction to 
the copy. This generates an understanding of 
the memorability of the copy, rational and 
emotional message take-out, and motivational 
power. It also includes diagnostic measures, 
which indicate which parts of the copy are the 
focus of attention for consumers, and which 
influenced their responses to the advertisement 
most strongly. The instrument has _ been 
applied in more than 90 countries and 
comprehensive normative criteria have been 
compiled by MillwardBrown. The intention 
with the current research is primarily to 
investigate the self-reported list of emotions 
measured on a verbal scale after being 
required to indicate rational responses to the 
same stimuli. For the purpose of this research, 
the full Link™ test was not used, but limited 
to the emotive measurement with the use of 


the LoE only. For this reason, the remainder of 
the article will refer to LoE. This list is 
adapted from Plutchik’s (2001) wheel of 
emotions originally designed in 1962. 
Importantly, this research design facilitates an 
investigation into similarities or differences 
between non-verbal and verbal measures of 
emotion. 


Procedure 

Participants were invited to a central venue at 
a research institution based at a large public 
South African university. Each participant was 
assigned to an Internet-linked computer. The 
nature of the non-verbal measurement 
instruments requires direct access to different 
servers, whereas the verbal instrument was 
installed on the respective computers. Data 
was collected under supervision. 


Participants were required to view two 
television advertisements, introducing — the 
respective instruments with a “dummy” 
advertisement. Subsequently _ participants’ 
spontaneous emotions were elicited whilst 
viewing the advertisements. Whilst no time 
limit was imposed, the importance of 
undeliberated emotive reactions was reiterated. 
The AdSAM® procedure of including a 
“general mood” question was _ followed. 
Following this measure, the PrEmo© and LoE 
instruments were administered. The LoE 
instrument requires exposure to a_ reel 
consisting of four randomised advertisements, 
of which one represents the test advertisement. 


The BulaBoot advertisement (also known as 
the Castle Lager advertisement viewed during 
the Fifa World Cup in 2010) was used as test 
advertisement for all three measurement 
instruments. Due to South Africa being the 
host of the Fifa World Cup in 2010 and Castle 
Lager being one of the main sponsors of this 
event, the use of this advertisement in this 
study seemed fitting. Television viewers from 
all generations were exposed to this event as 
television 


well as the supporting 


advertisements. 
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Ethical aspects 

The ethical aspects of the research were 
discussed with participants. Participation was 
voluntary and required a signed consent form. 
Informed consent was furthermore obtained 
from the management from a retirement home 
to invite and transport residents to the nearby 
research venue, however, participant consent 
and transportation indemnity clearance was 
obtained from each resident Baby Boomer 
participant. The research posed no harm, 


however, participants could withdraw from the 
research at any time. Participants were not 
incentivised, but were invited to a light lunch 
after completion of all three measurements. 
The tests were administered in English during 
a single point in time in the research 
institution’s computer room, however, 
participants could respond to the open-ended 
questions in their mother tongue if preferred. 


























TABLE 1 

AdSAM® PAD Anova 
Dimension Age N M df F Sig. (p) 
General mood: 0.163 
Pleasure 
General mood: 0.083 
Arousal 
General mood: Dominance 0.042 * 
Dummy advertisement: Pleasure 0.319 
Dummy advertisement: Arousal 0.209 
Dummy advertisement: 0.045 * 
Dominance 
Test advertisement: 0.353 
Pleasure 
Test advertisement: 0.280 
Arousal 
Test advertisement: 0.110 


Dominance 
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TABLE 2 
AdSAN® generational emotive profiles 














Gansration Comfortable Warmed Enthusiastic 
(Valid N%) (Valid N%) (Valid N%) 
—ilenniais BB 
— o : 
= aL Generation X 10 12 50 
Baby Boomers* 0 18 64 
Indifferent Ambivalent Apprehensive 
2 (Valid N%) (Valid N%) (Valid N%) 
5 ¢ Millennials 8 8 0 
4 = Geneneration X 7 17 0 
< Baby Boomers* ) 0 ) 
= Sullen Troubled Alarmed 
(Valid N%) (Valid N%) (Valid N%) 
& Millennials 0 0 3 
Geneneration X 2 2 0 
Baby Boomers* 0 0 0 
1-3 4-6 7-9 
Low Moderate High 
AROUSAL 





* Due to a low respondent base for the proposed Silent Generation (ages 65-81), the nine participants’ (8.8%) 
emotive profiles were incorporated with those of the Baby Boomers 


RESULTS 


One-way ANOVAs and a Rasch analysis were 
conducted to investigate the generational 
differences in emotive reactions to the 
AdSAM® and PrEmo® instruments. LoE chi- 
square analysis was conducted to investigate 
the generational differences in emotive 
reactions. This was followed by a thematic 
analysis of verbatim comments. The results of 
these analyses will now be reported, followed 


by a discussion thereof. 


differences were 
mood 


Significant 
limited to 


generational 
general and dummy 
advertisement measures on the Dominance 
dimension. It is, however, apparent that the 


test advertisement elicited stronger emotive 


reactions on all the dimensions. The 
consolidated generational matrix in accordance 


to the AASAM® model is reflected in table 2. 


Table 2 reflects high Pleasure and high 
Arousal across all generational groups. More 
participants, however, expressed high Pleasure 
than high Arousal. In assessing whether 
Pleasure, Arousal and Dominance reactions 
differ with respect to the acknowledgement of 
the experienced emotion, the Rasch analysis, a 
construct validation tool, was applied. 


The Rasch model is particularly appropriate 
due to the nature of scales in the AdASAM® 
instrument. A rating of six by a specific 
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TABLE 3 
AdSAM® Rasch analysis on the test advertisement 
Person Dif measure Person Dif measure t df Prob. (p) emote 
class class dimension 
1 0.14 2 -0.45 -0.65 78 0.52 Pleasure 
1 0.14 3 -0.45 -0.50 58 0.62 Pleasure 
2 0.11 3 -0.34 0.04 62 0.97 Pleasure 
1 0.10 2 0.42 1.56 78 0.12 Arousal 
1 0.10 3 0.42 2.79 58 0.01 Arousal* 
2 0.09 3 0.21 1.57 62 0.12 Arousal 
1 0.11 2 -0.05 -1.14 78 0.26 Dominance 
1 0.11 3 -0.05 -2,46 58 0.02 Dominance* 
2 0.09 3 0.11 -1.57 62 0.12 Dominance 
x ps.05 


*“ Person class 1 = Millennials; 2 = Generation X; 3 = Baby Boomers 


respondent could, for example, indicate a 
reasonably strong emotively aroused feeling. 
A similar rating by another respondent could, 
however, indicate a much stronger emotively 
aroused feeling. 


Descriptive statistics, such as the two-sample 
tests of proportion, assume that this rating 
reflects similarly between participants. The 
perspective underpinning the Rasch model is 
therefore distinctly different from the 
perspective underlying descriptive 
statistics,with the objective to obtain data that 
fit the model and not to merely describe raw 
data. This model can be applied wherever 
discrete data are obtained with the intention of 
measuring constructs such as emotion. The 
Rasch output for the general mood question on 
the AdSAM® instrument is reflected in table 
3: 


The general emotive reaction to the Arousal 
and Dominance dimensions reflected in table 1 
is also evident in table 3 with Millennials and 
Baby Boomers reflecting significant 
differences. Baby Boomers reacted with 


greater Arousal intensity whereas Millennials 


expressed higher levels of Dominance than 
Baby Boomers. The advertisement elicits 
feelings of empowerment (Dominance) among 
Millennials whilst feelings of engagement are 
evoked from Baby Boomers. No significant 
differences were detected between generations 
on the Pleasure dimension. Analyses of the 
PrEmo® instrument are discussed below. 


Table 4 indicates significant generational 
differences were limited to one negative 
emotion, namely Boredom with the Baby 
Boomers expressing less Boredom than the 
other generations. Positive emotions were felt 
strongly by all generations whilst negative 
emotions featured less prominently. 
Directional differences between generations 
seem to be more apparent on the negative 
emotions. Conversely, reactions to the positive 
emotions are largely similar. A significant 
generational difference is, once again, evident 
on the Boredom emotion. Lower p-levels (p< 
0.20) were also detected on Satisfaction, Pride, 
Fear and Sadness. 
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TABLE 4 
PrEmo® Anova on the 12 emotive dimensions 
Emotive dimension Generation M Mean F Sig. (p) 
Desire Millennial 38 2.53 2 0.635 0.277 0.758 
Gen X 42 2.29 2.291 
Baby Boom 22 2.32 
Total 102 2.38 101 
Satisfaction Millennial 38 2.82 2 0.464 0.265 0.768 
Gen X 42 3.02 1.750 
Baby Boom 22 2.86 
Total 102 2.91 101 
Pride Millennial 38 2.97 2 0.471 0.295 0.745 
Gen X 42 3.02 1.594 
Baby Boom 22 3.23 
Total 102 3.05 101 
Hope Millennial 38 1.79 2 2.429 1.163 0.317 
Gen X 42 1.45 99 2.088 
Baby Boom 22 2.00 
Total 102 1.70 101 
Joy Millennial 38 3.32 2 0.080 0.065 0.937 
Gen X 42 3.24 1.229 
Baby Boom 22 3.23 
Total 102 3.26 101 
Fascination Millennial 38 2.71 2 0.796 0.487 0.616 
Gen X 42 2.43 99 1.632 
Baby Boom 22 2.59 
Total 102 2.56 101 
Disgust Millennial 38 0.89 2 1.578 1.188 0.309 
Gen X 42 0.52 1.328 
Baby Boom 22 0.55 
Total 102 0.67 101 
Dissatisfaction Millennial 38 0.92 2 1.275 0.969 0.383 
Gen X 42 0.57 99 1.316 
Baby Boom 22 0.82 
Total 102 0.75 101 
Shame Millennial 38 0.47 2 0.464 0.693 0.503 
Gen X 42 0.26 0.670 
Baby Boom 22 0.32 
Total 102 0.35 101 
Fear Millennial 38 0.97 2 3.536 2.658 0.075 
Gen X 42 0.40 1.330 
Baby Boom 22 0.86 
Total 102 0.72 101 
Sadness Millennial 38 0.58 2 1.380 1.262 0.288 
Gen X 42 0.45 1.094 
Baby Boom 22 0.14 
Total 102 0.43 101 
Boredom Millennial 38 0.84 2 3.976 3.529 0.033* 
Gen X 42 0.38 1.127 
Baby Boom 22 0.14 
Total 102 0.50 101 
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TABLE 5 
PrEmo® Rasch analysis on the test advertisement 

cae Ccmeaune dest inept Prom Name 
1 -0.54 2 -0.58 0.26 78 0.80 Desire 
1 -0.54 3 -0.55 0.06 58 0.96 Desire 
2 -0.58 3 -0.55 0.16 62 0.87 Desire 
1 -~0.75 2 -1.08 1.64 78 0.10 Satisfaction 
1 -0.75 3 -0.97 0.90 58 0.37 Satisfaction 
2 -1.08 3 -0.97 -0.45 62 0.65 Satisfaction 
1 -0.88 2 -1.08 0.97 78 0.34 Pride 
1 -0.88 3 -1.34 1.65 58 0.11 Pride 
2 -1.08 3 -1.34 0.95 62 0.35 Pride 
1 -0.07 3 -0.33 1.22 58 0.23 Hope 
2 -0.10 1 -0.07 -0.20 78 0.84 Hope 
2 -0.10 3 -0.33 1.08 62 0.28 Hope 
1 -1.23 2 -1.28 0.19 78 0.85 Joy 
1 -1.23 3 -1.34 0.36 58 0.72 Joy 
2 -1.28 3 -1.34 0.22 62 0.83 Joy 
1 -0.67 2 -0.67 -0.01 78 1.00 Fascination 
1 -0.67 3 -0.71 0.19 58 0.85 Fascination 
3 -0.71 2 -0.67 -0.21 62 0.83 Fascination 
1 0.55 2 0.66 -0.48 78 0.63 Disgust 
1 0.55 3 0.80 -0.88 58 0.38 Disgust 
2 0.66 3 0.80 -0.46 62 0.64 Disgust 
1 0.53 2 0.60 -0.33 78 0.74 Dissatisfaction 
1 0.53 3 0.51 0.06 58 0.96 Dissatisfaction 
2 0.60 3 0.51 0.33 62 0.74 Dissatisfaction 
1 1.01 2 1.13 -0.38 78 0.71 Shame 
1 1.01 3 1.15 -0.39 58 0.70 Shame 
2 1.13 3 1.15 -0.06 62 0.95 Shame 
1 0.48 2 0.83 -1.43 78 0.16 Fear 
1 0.48 3 0.47 0.04 58 0.96 Fear 
2 0.83 3 0.47 1.29 62 0.20 Fear 
1 0.87 2 0.76 0.42 78 0.68 Sadness 
1 0.87 3 1.72 -1.66 58 0.10 Sadness 
2 0.76 3 1.72 -1.86 62 0.07 Sadness 
1 0.59 2 0.88 -1.10 78 0.28 Boredom 
1 0.59 3 1.72 -2.23 58 0.03 Boredom* 
2 0.88 3 1.72 -1.62 62 0.11 Boredom 

* ps .05 


™ Person class 1 = Millennials; 2 = Generation X; 3 = Baby Boomers 
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Table 6 displays the chi-square analysis of the 
LoE requiring participants to indicate whether 
they think that a particular emotion is felt after 
being exposed to the test advertisement. 
Greater generational differences are evident 
for emotions measured on the verbal LoE scale 
than on the non-verbal instruments. Significant 
differences are apparent on the Affectionate 
and Surprised emotions with Baby Boomers 
and Xers expressing lower reported incidence 
of these respective emotions. This study also 
investigated the measurement of emotions by 
means of non-verbal instruments as opposed to 
verbal instruments. It was necessary to 
determine whether participants who were 
classified in one of the emotive segments on 
the non-verbal AdSAM® instrument claimed 
to have experienced certain comparable 
emotion(s) on the verbal LoE instrument. 
Table 7 represents the emotive AdSAM® 


segments and specific emotions as measured 
by the LoE instrument.The LoE multiple 
response scale contained in the instrument 
resulted in an average of approximately seven 
reported emotions per respondent. It is evident 
from table 7 that Indifferent and Ambivalent 
AdSAM® segment participants expressed a 
mixture of negative and positive emotions. 
With regard to the Comfortable, Warmed and 
Enthusiastic segments a_ similar emotive 
pattern emerged. Participants mentioned that 
Excited, Proud, Attracted, Contented, Inspired, 
Confident and Affectionate emotions were all 
felt with more or less the same intensity. The 
proportion of emotions as measured by the 
LoE within each of the AdSAM® segments is 
reflected in table 8. 



































TABLE 6 
Chi-square comparison of LOE emotions of generational proportions 

List of emotions Emotion felt Millennial Gen X Baby Boomer ¥ p 

Attracted Yes 0.76 0.86 0.77 1.291 0.524 
No 0.24 0.14 0.23 

Excited Yes 0.84 0.88 0.68 4.083 0.130 
No 0.16 0.12 0.32 

Confident Yes 0.79 0.79 0.59 3.513 0.173 
No 0.21 0.21 0.41 

Contented Yes 0.76 0.79 0.77 0.059 0.971 
No 0.24 0.21 0.23 

Affectionate Yes 0.68 0.74 0.32 11.725 0.003* 
No 0.32 0.26 0.68 

Surprised Yes 0.50 0.29 0.64 8.050 0.018* 
No 0.50 0.71 0.36 

Proud Yes 0.82 0.79 0.86 0.580 0.748 
No 0.18 0.21 0.14 

Inspired Yes 0.79 0.74 0.73 0.400 0.819 
No 0.21 0.26 0.27 

Repelled Yes 0.26 0.31 0.09 3.836 0.147 
No 0.74 0.69 0.91 

Inadequate Yes 0.26 0.14 0.05 5.046 0.080 
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List of emotions Emotion felt Millennial Gen X Baby Boomer ®? p 
No 0.74 0.86 0.95 
Sad Yes 0.13 0.12 0.05 1.167 0.558 
No 0.87 0.88 0.95 
Annoyed Yes 0.13 0.17 0.09 0.716 0.699 
No 0.87 0.83 0.91 
Hatred Yes 0.11 0.07 0.00 2.424 0.298 
No 0.89 0.93 1.00 
Disappointed Yes 0.11 0.21 0.09 2.595 0.273 
No 0.89 0.79 0.91 
Guilty Yes 0.08 0.14 0.00 3.727 0.155 
No 0.92 0.86 1.00 
Unimpressed Yes 0.18 0.19 0.14 0.316 0.854 
No 0.82 0.81 0.86 
*os 05 
TABLE 8 only Boredom reflecting significant 
Proportional segment distribution differences. Directional differences were, 
AdSAM® AdSAM® LoE however, more prevalent, which implies that a 
segments proportion proportion bigger sample could result in more significant 
Sullen 1.0 1.0 differences being detected. 
Troubled 1.0 1.0 
Alarmed 1.0 13 The AdSAM® analysis indicates that Baby 
indifferent 78 79 Poon found it easier to acnowledee 
higher levels of Arousal and Pleasure with the 
Ambivalent 9.8 8.8 , re 
test advertisement, but more difficult to 
Apprehensive a Ea resonate with emotions relating to Dominance. 
Comfortable 10.8 11.5 
Warmed 11.8 11.0 Baby Boomers’ reasons for emotive reactions, 
Enthusiastic 54.9 56.8 as measured on AdSAM®, tend to confirm 
more emotively authentic and mature 
DISCUSSION responses. regarding their reactions in 
comparison with the other generations. This 
First objective: Investigate differences in finding could be confirmative of the findings 


generational emotive reactions 

Analyses based on all three measurement 
indicated that 
inclined to react to the test 


instruments Millennials and 
Xers were 
advertisement in a different manner compared 
to the older generation (Baby Boomers). 
Overall, the test advertisement elicited mostly 
strong Pleasure and Arousal-related emotions 
all the AdSAM® 


instrument. and limited 


from generations 
Strong positive 
negative emotions were measured for all 


generations on the PrEmo®© instrument, with 


on 


of Williams and Drolet (2005) who concluded 
that life 
expectancy (due to age or illness), appear to 


consumers with a _ shortened 


like and remember advertisements in which 


negative emotions are avoided. On_ the 
contrary, consumers with an unrestrained life 
expectancy appear to like and_ prefer 


advertisements in which positive emotions are 
deliberately elicited. Baby Boomers tend to 
indicate how they feel with greater confidence 
and conviction than the other generations. 
Although all generations expressed positive 
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emotive reactions on PrEmo®© while viewing 
the test advertisement, directional differences 
indicate that Millennials felt more 
Comfortable, whereas the Xers and Baby 
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TABLE 7 
Two-way analysis of LOE and AdSAM® emotions 
AdSAM® emotive segments 
LoE Emotions Sullen Troubled Alarmed Indifferent Ambivalent Apprehensive Comfortable Warmed Enthusiastic 
n(1)* n(1)* n(1)* n (8) n(10) n (2) n(11) n (12) n (56) 

Excited 1 1 1 5 9 1 10 10 46 
Proud 1 1 1 5 7 2 9 11 46 
Attracted 1 1 1 5 8 1 10 10 45 
Contented 1 1 1 6 7 1 9 10 43 
Inspired 1 1 1 4 6 1 9 9 45 
Confident 0 1 1 6 8 1 10 10 39 
Affectionate 1 1 1 2 8 1 7 8 35 
Surprised 1 0 1 2 2 2 4 5 28 
Positive emotions 7 it 8 35 55 10 68 73 327 
Repelled 0 0 1 3 2 0 4 1 14 
Unim-pressed 0 0 0 3 1 0 2 1 11 
Annoyed 0 0 0 2 1 0 1 0 10 
Inadequate 0 0 0 3 1 0 3 1 9 
Disap-pointed 0 0 0 2 2 0 1 1 9 
Sad 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 1 8 
Guilty 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 7 
Hatred 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 6 
Negative emotions 0 0 1 16 7 0 13 5) 74 
Average 7.0 7.0 9.0 6.4 6.2 5.0 74 6.5 7.2 
































*Due to low respondent bases in the Sullen, Troubled, Alarmed and Apprehensive segments, analysis was limited to the Indifferent, Ambivalent, Comfortable, Warmed and Enthusiastic 
segments. 
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Boomers felt stronger Warmed emotions. 
Millennials expressed feeling higher levels of 
Boredom, and overall it appears, as with 
AdSAM® measures, that the Baby Boomer 
generation differed from the other generations 
by displaying less intense negative and more 
intense positive emotions. 


These findings also seem to confirm studies 
that have been done previously, reflecting that 
older individuals tend to purposefully seek to 
experience positive emotions and avoid or 
limit negative emotions (Charles, Piazza, 
Luong & Almeida, 2009; Drolet, Lau-Gesk, 
Williams & Jeong, 2009; Drolet, Lau-Gesk & 
Scott, 2009; Phillips, Henry, Hosie & Milne, 
2008; Williams & Drolet, 2005; Gavazzeni, 
2008). Mather and Carstensen (2005, p. 2) 
state unequivocally that “chronological age is 
associated with paying more attention to 
emotional gratification and the emotional 
aspects of life”. The accruement of positive 
information seems to be accentuated with age. 
The conclusion by Mather and Carstensen was 
furthermore evident during the analysis of the 
verbatim responses to emotive reactions, 
which revealed that, as the emotive clusters 
evolved (from the bottom left Sullen 
dimension to the top right Enthusiastic 
AdSAM® 
participants’ level of understanding and being 
in touch with personal emotions, seemed to 


dimension on_ the matrix), 


increase and mature. The same argument 
applies to the Baby Boomers who tended to 
produce more emotively authentic responses 
regarding their reactions in relation to the 
other generations. Participants reacting with 
Sullen, Troubled or Alarmed emotions, 
excluding Baby Boomers, tended to rationalise 
their reasons for emotions experienced. As a 
result of this cognitive process they appeared 
inclined to purposefully avoid or distantiate 
from becoming emotionally involved with the 
stimuli presented. 


These findings confirm the challenge that is 
faced by creative teams and marketers, namely 
the importance and difficulty of having one 


advertisement to reach a diverse consumer 
market where age discrepancies play a key 
role in having the desired marketing effect. 
Given the ardent television watching 
behaviour of older generations, this older 
consumer market’s insights should be given 
thoughtful consideration during consumer 
research endeavours, especially in relation to 
television viewership and advertising 
behaviour. 


Second objective: Applicability of the verbal 
versus non-verbal instruments 


The LoE multiple response scale contained in 
the instrument resulted in an average of seven 
reported emotions per respondent. Responding 
to this instrument requires participants to think 
about their feelings, resulting in ubiquitous 
cognitive processing. In contrast, the AdSAM® 
instrument requires participants to project an 
immediate feeling on a nonnumerical, non- 
verbal pictorial scale, thereby avoiding 
cognitive processing to a great extent. The 
PrEmo® instrument, whilst predominantly a 
non-verbal emotive measurement, appears to 
encompass a certain degree of analytical 
judgment and can be viewed as _ partly 
cognitive, partly reactive. 


From the AdSAM® results reflecting reasons 
for a particular emotive reaction, participants 
show a greater resistance to admit to negative 
emotions, rationalising reasons in contrast to 
expressing feelings when providing reasons 
for positive emotive reactions. It should be 
reiterated that, when responding to the LoE, 
participants were required to contemplate 
whether a particular emotion was actually felt. 
It can therefore be assumed that cognitive 
processing is pervasive when indicating 
whether a particular emotion was felt or not, 
after reflecting on the meaning thereof. 


It appears that the underlying structure of the 
AdSAM’s® PAD model accommodates the 
LoE model without specific comparable 
positive or negative emotions as measured by 
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the LoE model. Due to the nature of the LoE 
scale used, participants are inclined to endorse 
a multitude of emotions, which should be 
interpreted as either positive or negative, and 
not necessarily according to an authentic 
Therefore, taking the 
aforementioned information on the three 


emotion felt. 


measuring instruments into account, the 
AdSAM® instrument appears to render the 
most emotively authentic data regarding the 
manner in which participants from all ages 
react to a television advertisement in a way 
that is cost and time effective, easy to 
understand and does not require any literacy. 
Greater generational differences seem to be 
evident when emotions are measured with a 
verbal instrument than with non-verbal 
instruments, and due to the nature of the LoE, 
higher acquiescence with regard to the list of 
emotions is noted. 


Traditional measures tend to rely heavily on 
Pleasure or happiness only to the detriment of 
the engagement or inner excitement as a result 
of being exposed to the advertisement. 
AdSAM® measures, however, suggest that 
high levels of Pleasure do not necessarily 
translate into a higher propensity to act, but 
that feelings of excitement are also required 
for an advertisement to influence television 
viewers to act. 


With regard to the PrEmo® instrument, 
participants’ reactions to the positive emotions 
were largely similar, except for the Hope 
emotion. This dimension should therefore be 
interpreted with caution as it could imply that 
the test advertisement either elicited lower 
levels of Hope, or the animated character 
could have been misconstrued for a different 
emotion. 


Lastly, emotive response to a respondent’s 
general mood seems to permeate throughout 
the responses to the test advertisement, which 
could be indicative of the pervasive nature of 
general mood in reacting to visual stimuli. Dr 
Calne’s statement, that “the essential 


difference between emotion and reason is that 
emotion leads to action while reason leads to 
conclusions” (Weisnewski, 2006, p. 1) appears 
fitting. Although verbal measures can 
represent many distinct aspects of emotion, 
they do not produce a true dichotomy between 
affect and cognition because they too require 
cognitive processing. However, this study 
concludes that the rating instrument used to 
determine participants’ emotive reactions to a 
television advertisement, whether verbal or 
non-verbal, could influence the manner in 
which participants indicate their true reaction 
to the advertisement, whether emotive or 
cognitive, and as a result thereof determine the 
way in which they make consumer decisions 
about the product or service being advertised. 


LIMITATIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The present research is not without limitations. 
Limited research findings on _ generational 
differences in South Africa as they relate to 
emotive profiles have been published. This 
implies that a holistic view of the respective 
generational cohorts is largely unavailable to 
the scientific community. This — study 
recommends including a larger sample that is 
nationally representative of different 
generations and comparing results to 
international findings. Research on 
generational values could be considered as 
emotions are consciously and subconsciously 


driven by values. 


The applicability of verbal and non-verbal 
measuring instruments to measuring emotive 
reaction to television advertisements could be 
explored further, given the complexity of 
emotions and rational judgment. 


Whilst different advertisements were used, 
only analyses related to the test advertisement 
were presented in this article. Against this 
background, investigation whether 


generational emotive differences or similarities 
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would change during exposure to a larger 
variety of television advertisements is 
recommended. It could also be insightful to 
investigate how generations and culture groups 
will react emotively to different types of 
marketing stimuli in the consumer market. 


The capability of being able to reliably and 
accurately measure the emotional impact in 
different types of media contexts would be of 
special interest to a variety of marketing 
industry professionals including, but not 
limited to, creative directors and advertisers. 
The implication thereof is that consumers 
would not only be more inclined to endorse 
advertising, but that it would result in desirable 
generational consumer purchasing behaviour. 
It therefore seems that the introduction of 
emotional response measurements would 
contribute to a more robust paradigm for 
analysing the behavioural impact of 
advertisements. 
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ABSTRACT 


: Following the first democratic elections in 1994, the South African government has : 
: introduced several laws regulating the country’s business environment for the purpose of : 
- protecting consumers from unethical business practices. One such law is the Consumer : 
: Protection Act (68 of 2008) (CPA). The CPA was implemented for a number of reasons, : 
: including to conform to international best practices regarding consumer law, to replace the : 
- existing but out-dated laws, and, most importantly, to provide protection to vulnerable - 
- consumers who in the past were exposed to unethical business practices as a result of the - 
- antecedent of apartheid. Despite the good intentions of the CPA, the law will be of little value : 
- to consumers if retailers do not generally know and apply it. Therefore, a study was : 
- undertaken to measure the perceived and actual knowledge of the CPA amongst retailers. A - 
- self-administered questionnaire was used to measure perceived and actual knowledge of the - 
- CPA amongst a sample of 97 small independent retailers located in 10 shopping malls in the - 
: Vaal Triangle area of South Africa. The findings indicate that whilst small independent : 
: retailers consider themselves well-informed regarding the CPA, their actual knowledge of the : 
: Act is lacking. This suggests that a number of small independent retailers in South Africa : 
> may be conducting their business in a manner that does not comply with the CPA and, : 
: therefore, is not in the best interests of consumers. : 


Keywords: Consumer Protection Act; Consumer Rights; Retailers; South Africa 


Under the leadership of South Africa’s first 
democratically-elected government in 1994, 
the protection of consumer rights was one of 
several issues to receive high priority by the 
government (Department of Trade & Industry, 
2004). The rationale was that many of the 
country’s consumers are uneducated, illiterate 
and inexperienced, which leaves them 
vulnerable to exploitation, unethical marketing 
practices and unfair contracts (Rampersad & 


Reddy, 2012). There are three possible ways to 
protect consumers effectively. These include 
formulating consumer protection legislation 
that regulates the market, educating consumers 
about their rights, as well as the products and 
retailers available to them, and providing a 
system or mechanism of redress for consumers 
who has been wronged (Jones et al., 2005; 
Mupangavanhu, 2012; Peters & Woolley, 
2013). 
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In the past, most of the consumer rights 
education focused on the consumers with the 
reasoning that only informed consumers can 
take advantage of their rights (Meir, 1985). 
This created an environment in which 
consumers were frequently better informed 
than retailers, who were often unaware and 
non-compliant concerning consumer 
legislation (Knowler, 2013). 


The Consumer Protection Act (68 of 2008) 
(CPA) came into force on April 1, 2011. It 
codified several existing laws and introduced 
several new concepts into South African 
legislation. South African businesses started 
preparing for the implementation of the Act as 
early as 2009 by updating standard terms in 
their contracts, as well as demanding that 
upstream retailers be compliant to protect them 
from product liability (Van Eeden, 2009). 


Since its implementation, the CPA has had far 
reaching consequences on the South African 
market place, from changing the regulatory 
framework governing franchise agreements 
(Louw, 2011) and the way companies are 
allowed to advertise their products (Kirby, 
2009), to prescribing which name(s) a business 
may use (Strachan, 2012). The CPA has also 
brought about many benefits such as replacing 
a patchwork of laws, creating certainty in the 
marketplace, and setting certain uniform 
standards in the business environment (Van 
Eeden, 2009). 


Despite the implementation of the CPA, many 
retailers, including small independent retailers, 
appear to remain ignorant of the core 
consumer rights covered in the CPA, or 
wilfully choose to misrepresent consumer 
rights (Knowler, 2012a), as is evident by the 
high number of complaints received by the 
National Consumer Commission pertaining to 
the retail sector (Anon., 2011). 


In South Africa, small businesses create an 
estimated 50 percent of all employment 
opportunities and contribute approximately 45 
percent of the economy’s gross domestic 
product (GDP) (IDC, 2014). Unlike the large 
retail chains and franchises, it is doubtful that 
small independent retailers have any internal 
legal expertise and, therefore, may not be as 
informed as they should be on the legal aspects 
of the CPA. However, their failure to comply 


with the Act may result in significant financial 
punitive damages, loss of reputation and even 
the closure of the business. Despite the 
importance of small businesses to the South 
African economy and the potential dangers 
associated with their non-compliance to the 
CPA, there is a dearth of research on their 
knowledge of the core consumer rights in the 
CPA. 


In order to address the gap in the literature, the 
purpose of the study reported on in this article 
was to determine small independent retailers’ 
perceived knowledge of the core consumer 
rights contained in the CPA (68 of 2008) and 
compare this to their actual knowledge of 
these rights. 


RISE OF CONSUMER RIGHTS 


The first evidence of consumer rights can be 
found in the Code of Hammurabi, created 
almost 3 800 years ago by King Hammurabi of 
Babylon. This code contained 282 laws that 
dealt mostly with property law and criminal 
law in its ancient form, but also contained 
several laws regulating contracts and 
commerce (Johns, 1987). The first modern 
consumer laws were enacted during the early 
nineteenth century, where countries like the 
United States of America (USA) led the trend 
with laws such as the 1872 Criminal Fraud 
Statute and the establishment of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, followed by the Pure 
Food and Drug Act of 1906 and the Meat 
inspection Act of 1907 (Meir, 1985). 


In the second half of the twentieth century, the 
consumer protection movement began to gain 
momentum when, on 16 March 1962, 
President Kennedy delivered a speech to the 
USA Congress in which he indicated that 
government had a responsibility to protect 
consumers, which required legislative and 
administrative actions (Peters & Woolley, 
2013). In 1985, the United Nations (UN) 
endorsed the concept of consumer rights 
through the United Nations Guidelines for 
Consumer Protection, which contributed to the 
advancement of the position of consumers 
around the world (Brown, 2011). 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S CONSUMER 
PROTECTION ACT AND NINE CORE 
CONSUMER RIGHTS 


South Africa was slow to follow the trend 
towards greater consumer protection and 
instead the principle of caveat emptor (let the 
buyer beware) was thought to be sufficient, 
which meant that consumers had little or no 
recourse once they concluded a valid contract 
(Woker, 2010). The reason for this was that 
before the implementation of the CPA, South 
Africa mainly used the law of contract to 
regulate business contracts; contract law being 
derived from Roman Dutch and English laws, 
as are the majority of South African laws 
(Hawthorne, 1995). According to Rampersad 
and Reddy (2012), consumers could only 
approach the court to enforce valid contracts 
or claim for damages if contracts were broken. 
As such, courts measured only compliance 
with a contract and not the content of the 
contract. 


Traditionally, one of the main reasons for 
using contract law to regulate business 
transactions was the assumption that parties 
have equal power to negotiate, and that if a 
contract was to the detriment of one of the 
parties, that party could not be forced into it 
(Cockrell, 1997). However, contract law and 
other actions such as claims for unjustified 
enrichment, based on both English and Roman 
Dutch laws, offered insufficient protection to a 
large part of the population who were 
vulnerable to the actions of unscrupulous 
retailers (Hopkins, 2003), since the bargaining 
power was in favour of the retailers (Turpin, 
1956). The lack of a strong consumer 
movement exacerbated the position of 
vulnerable consumers in South Africa 
(Department of Trade & Industry, 2004). 
Therefore, it was necessary to develop 
legislation that set out basic rights as a single 
reference to provide certainty in the market 
place (Woker, 2010). South Africa did so by 
introducing several pieces of legislation. 


The first piece of legislation was _ the 
Competition Act (89 of 1998), which led to the 
establishment of the Competition Commission 
and Competition Tribunal, responsible for the 
investigation of restrictive practices, abuse of 
dominant position and mergers. The goal of 


the Competition Act (89 of 1998) was to 
remedy market failures, provide a framework 
for regulating mergers, restrict anti- 
competitive practices, and encourage greater 
participation in the economy (Competition 
Act, 1998). The National Credit Act (34 of 
2005) followed a few years later, which deals 
with consumer credit and the credit 
information made available by _ credit 
providers. It curtails reckless lending and 
provides protection to over indebted 
consumers from unethical debt collection 
(National Credit Act, 2005). 


The CPA (68 of 2008) is, however, by far the 
most important to the average consumer. 
There exists a huge disparity amongst South 
Africans due to past discrimination based on 
race and gender. This discrimination was not 
only by the state but was also practised by the 
private sector; the apartheid system 
“supported, encouraged and even demanded 
discrimination and unfair treatment of 
customers by business entities” (Rampersad & 
Reddy, 2012). Newman (2010) argues that 
large portions of the population have very little 
experience with contracts and often sign 
agreements and make purchasing decisions 
that are to their detriment. As such, Rampersad 
and Reddy (2012) indicate that the state has a 
responsibility to protect vulnerable consumers 
due to inequities caused by unjust legislation 
in the past. 


The CPA consists of six chapters, with the 

nine core consumer rights dealt with in 

Chapter 2 of the Act. These nine rights are as 

follows: 

e Right to equality in the consumer 
market and __ protection against 
discriminatory marketing practices 

e Right to privacy and to. restrict 

unwanted direct marketing 

Right to choose 

Right to disclosure of information 

Right to fair and responsible marketing 

Right to fair and honest dealing 

Right to fair, just and reasonable terms 

and conditions 

e Right to fair value, good quality and 
safety 

° Right to accountability from retailers 
(CPA, 2008). 
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Rampersad and Reddy (2012) suggest that 
complying with the CPA may contribute to 
retailers’ profitability and growth by 
enhancing consumer satisfaction and loyalty. 
However, Lewis (2012) argues that the Act is 
detrimental to business in that it introduces an 
unnecessary burden on retailers who already 
struggle to comply with existing legislation 
and regulations. The CPA has also been 
criticised because it is considered to be biased 
and over-protective of the consumers 
(Manyati, 2011). For instance, Section 56 of 
the CPA grants consumers six months in 
which to return broken or defective goods to 
be replaced or repaired. According to Naude 
(2011:342), this not only creates uncertainty 
but as many products are not designed or 
intended to last that long, “it is too unbalanced 
in favour of consumers and will unfairly affect 
retailers detrimentally”. 


Sharrock (2010) argues that certain provisions 
in the CPA need clarification, as the current 
definitions are very broad and, therefore, 
problematic. He adds that there is uncertainty 
as to when a consumer may approach the 
court, which is something that needs to be 
resolved. Allison (2011) goes as far as to 
describe the Act as draconian, indicating that it 
is drafted in a clumsy manner, and that it has 
shifted the balance of power in favour of the 
consumer by a significant margin. In addition, 
both enforcement and awareness remain a 
problem, and retailers often act with impunity 
since the National Consumer Commission, 
which should investigate and enforce the CPA, 
is not up to the task, and even contacting them 
is achallenge (Knowler, 2012b). 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 
Sample 


The target population of this study comprised 
retailers in the South African market classified 
as small businesses. A small business in the 
retail sector is a business that is independently 
owned, has a total asset value (including fixed 
assets) of less than R3 million, a yearly gross 
income of less than R19 million, less than 50 
employees (National Small Business Act, 
1996) and is a separate and distinct business 
entity, managed by one or more owners 
(National Small Business Amendment Act, 
2003). In screening participants in order to 


ensure that they fell into the small retail 
business class, their independent status and 
number of employees were used to qualify 
participants as it was assumed that retailers 
would be hesitant to divulge financial 
information. Owing to monetary and time 
considerations, the sampling frame was limited 
to small independent retailers situated in 
shopping malls in the Vaal Triangle area of 
South Africa. For the study, the management 
of 10 shopping malls in the Vaal Triangle were 
approached and asked if they would allow 
questionnaires to be distributed to retailers 
during business hours. Permission was 
obtained from the management of nine of 
these shopping malls. A judgement sample of 
97 small independent retailers across these 
nine shopping malls was then selected for the 
study. 


Research instrument 


The study used a _ self-administered 
questionnaire consisting of three sections to 
collect the required data. The first section 
included questions requesting demographical 
information and contained screening questions 
to ensure that all participants were part of the 
target population. The second _ section 
measured perceived knowledge of the CPA in 
terms of overall perceived knowledge of the 
CPA and perceived knowledge of each of the 
nine core consumer rights outlined in the CPA. 
Responses were recorded on a six-point Likert 
scale ranging from strongly disagree (1) to 
strongly agree (6). The third section was 
designed to measure actual knowledge of the 
CPA and comprised a sample of 20 correct and 
incorrect statements extracted from the CPA 
pertaining to the nine core consumer rights, to 
which participants were requested to provide a 
true, false or do not know response. The 
questionnaire included a cover letter outlining 
the purpose of the study and assuring the 
confidentiality of the data collected. 


RESULTS 


From the 97 questionnaires distributed, 
completed questionnaires were received back 
from 43 small independent retailers. The 
sample included small independent retailers in 
a range of industries, with the majority being 
in the clothing (16%), food (16%) and audio, 
electronics, computer, mobile phone and 
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photography (16%) sectors. Those _ that 
indicated “Other? (12%) mostly fell in the 
service industry. In terms of the type of entity, 
most of the participants indicated that they 
were a private company (33%), followed by 
those who were a sole proprietor (28%). Most 
participants (46%) indicated that their retail 
business had been in existence for more than 
10 years, thereby suggesting a certain degree 
of experience in retailing. Concerning the 
number of employees, the vast majority of the 
participants (77%) indicated having four or 
less employees. Table 1 provides a description 
of the sample. 


The first task in the statistical analysis was to 
measure the participants’ perceived knowledge 
of the CPA. Table 2 presents the computed 
means and standard deviations of participants’ 
perceived knowledge of the CPA. Given that 


responses were recorded on a six-point Likert 
scale, higher means translate into a higher 
perceived knowledge. As is evident from 
Table 2, means above 3.5, which falls in the 
agreement area of the scale, were computed on 
overall perceived knowledge of the CPA, as 
well as perceived knowledge of each of the 
nine core consumer rights. This suggests that 
small independent retailers are highly 
confident regarding their understanding of the 
CPA’s core consumer rights. Having 
established the retailers’ perceived knowledge 
of the CPA’s core consumer rights, attention 
then was turned to testing their actual 
knowledge in this regard. Table 3 presents the 
scores pertaining to questions measuring 
participants’ actual knowledge of the CPA. 
Where participants indicated that they did not 
know the correct answer, their response was 
recorded as an incorrect response. 


Sample description 





TABLE 1 
Number Number 

industt Percent Type of Percent _ of years Percent of Percent 

y (%) entity (%) in (%) employee (%) 

existence Ss 
Home, decor, interior & Sole 
furniture 2 proprietor a Oe yeas : on i 
Clothing 16 Partnership 14 3-5 years 26 5-9 16 
Jewellery & accessories 5 plvale 33 6-10 years 19 10-19 5 
company 
Hair, health & beauty 10 POs 25 «10+ years 46 20-50 2 
corporation 

Food 16 51+ 0 
Books, cards, gifts & 5 
stationary 
Toys, education & hobbies 14 
Sport, outdoor goods & D 
gear 
Audio, electronics, 
computers, mobile phones 16 
& photography 
Hardware, DIY & 5 
construction 


Other 12 
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TABLE 2 
Perceived knowledge of the Consumer Protection Act (CPA) 








: Standard 

Core consumer rights Mean daviation 
| consider myself to be knowledgeable concerning consumer rights in general. 4.81 0.958 
| consider myself to be knowledgeable concerning the consumer's right to protection against 4.63 1.196 
discriminatory marketing practices. 

, nee ’ 4.93 1.033 
| consider myself to be knowledgeable concerning the consumer's right to privacy. 
| consider myself to be knowledgeable concerning the consumer's right to choose. 4.86 1.082 
| consider myself to be knowledgeable concerning the consumer's right to disclosure of 5.00 0.899 
information. 
| consider myself to be knowledgeable concerning the consumer's right to fair and 4.77 1.306 
responsible marketing. 
| consider myself to be knowledgeable concerning the consumer's right to fair and honest 4.88 1.295 
dealing. 
| consider myself to be knowledgeable concerning the consumer's right to fair, just and 4.67 1.322 
reasonable terms and conditions. 
| consider myself to be knowledgeable concerning the consumer's right to fair value, good 5.00 1.272 
quality and safety. 
| consider myself to be knowledgeable concerning the consumer's right to accountability 4.61 1.466 


from retailers. 





Despite participants’ confidence in their 
understanding of the CPA’s consumer rights, 
the results of a test of their actual knowledge, 
as presented in Table 3, indicates a lack of 
knowledge. The participants appear to be the 
most knowledgeable about consumers’ right to 
disclosure of information, with 91 percent of 
the retailers correctly marking contracts must 
be in easily understandable language as true 
and 72 percent marking customers may choose 
to pay the lower price if two prices are 
displayed on a product as true. Similarly, the 
majority of participants (79%) correctly 
marked customers may refuse marketing 
material as true, thereby suggesting knowledge 
of the consumers’ right to privacy. Some of 
these rights existed before the CPA came into 
existence, as they could be found in both 
common law as well as legislation such as the 
Consumer Affairs (Unfair Business Practices) 
Act of 1988, the Trade Practices Act of 1976, 


the Sales and Service Matters Act of 1964, the 
Price Control Act of 1964 and _ the 
Merchandise Marks Act of 1941. It is 
debatable whether participants’ knowledge of 
these rights is due to actual knowledge of the 
CPA or merely the result of retail experience 
and common knowledge. 


Just over half of the participants correctly 
answered the questions pertaining to the 
consumers’ right to fair and honest dealing 
(58%) and protection against discriminatory 
marketing practices (56%). This suggests that 
44 percent of small independent retailers 
believe that it is acceptable to give preferential 
treatment to certain groups of customers and 
42 percent believe that exaggerated claims 
when marketing products is legal. Many of 
these retailers still appear unaware of the 
changes brought about by the CPA. For 
example, 67 percent of the participants still 
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TABLE 3 
Actual knowledge of the Consumer Protection Act (CPA) 
Correct 
Correct responses 
answer 

(%) 
Right to protection against discriminatory marketing practices 55.8 
The retailer may not give preferential treatment to certain groups or customers. False 55.8 
Right to privacy 79.1 
Customers are allowed to tell retailers not to send them marketing material. True 79.1 
Right to choose 31.4 
Retailers may require customers to take bundled products. False 25.6 
A customer may cancel a 2 year contract at any time. True 32.6 
If a customer does not authorise repairs he still has to pay for them. False 58.1 
If a person receives goods he did not order he may keep them without paying for them. True 9.3 
Right to disclosure of information 81.4 
Contracts must be in easily understood language. True 90.7 
If two prices are displayed then the customer may choose to pay the lower price. True 72.1 
Right to fair and responsible marketing 41.85 
A retailer using direct marketing must inform a customer that he has 5 days to change his mind after THe 67.4 
signing. ; 
A retailer may offer a customer a discount for referring other customers. False 16.3 
Right to fair and honest dealing 58.1 
A retailer may use exaggeration when marketing his products. False 58.1 
Right to fair, just and reasonable terms and conditions 39.5 
Unfair contracts are valid if both parties agree to the terms. False 39.5 
Right to fair value, good quality and safety 46.5 
Customers do not have to accept products if delivery is late and the retailer did not give the Tie 67.4 
customer advance notice of the delay. 7 
Voetstoots clauses in contracts are allowed. False 23.3 
Customers have up to 6 months depending on the product to return unsafe or broken products. True 27.9 
If a retailer repairs a product he has to give 3 months guarantee on the repair. True 67.4 
Retailers are not responsible for damage caused by goods they supplied. False 46.5 
Right to accountability from suppliers 31 
If a lay-bye is cancelled the retailer does not need to return the full deposit. False 30.2 
If a retailer has placed a disclaimer, he does not remain responsible for a customer's property in his Balsa 18.6 
care. : 
If a retailer repairs a product, he may keep the parts replaced. False 44.2 
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believe that consumers may be trapped in 
long-term contracts without the right to renege 
on such a contract, and 77 percent of the 
participants believe that goods may be sold 
‘voetstoots’ or as is, regardless of hidden 
defects. Furthermore, 91 percent of the 
participants were unaware that consumers do 
not have to pay for unsolicited goods, 84 
percent were unaware that network marketing 
is now illegal and 72 percent did not know that 
customers have up to six months (depending 
on the product) to return unsafe or broken 
products. These small independent retailers 
appear to have a particular lack of knowledge 
concerning the consumers’ right to 
accountability from suppliers, right to choose 
and right to fair, just and reasonable terms and 
conditions. 


The totals revealed that 51 percent of 
participants answered more than half of the 21 
questions incorrectly and 49 percent of the 
participants answered more than 10 questions 
correctly, but none managed to answer more 
than 14 questions correctly. This indicates that 
most retailers are either unfamiliar with the 
CPA or have only a cursory knowledge of the 
Act. 


6. Discussion 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
small independent retailers’ perceived 
knowledge of the core consumer rights 
contained in the CPA (68 of 2008) and 
compare this to their actual knowledge of 
these rights in the South African market. The 
findings indicate that while retailers are very 
confident regarding their knowledge of the 
CPA’s nine core consumer rights, a test of 
their actual knowledge suggests that an 
alarming number of them do not understand 
most of these rights. 


Locally and internationally, consumer rights 
movements as well as governments have 
placed great emphasis on educating people 
regarding their consumer rights. However, 
educating consumers alone is not sufficient. 
Retailers also have to be made aware of both 
consumer rights as well as __ their 
responsibilities towards consumers. As such, 
the South African government has an 
important part to play in increasing retailers’ 
awareness of the CPA. This can be done 


through the extension of existing consumer 
rights awareness campaigns, as well as with 
the use of public service announcements in the 
media, including radio, newspapers and 
television. 


However, ultimately, the obligation rests with 
the retailer to comply with and _ be 
knowledgeable about the laws that are 
applicable in the business sphere. Therefore, 
once a retailer becomes aware of the CPA, 
he/she should take the necessary steps to 
become familiar with the Act and to comply 
with the directives of the Act. This may be 
done by studying the CPA, studying one of the 
many textbooks and/or online brochures that 
discuss the Act holistically or specific 
provisions thereof, or by retaining the services 
of a lawyer or some other informed person to 
act as an advisor in order to ensure compliance 
with the current law. This is not limited to the 
CPA, but also includes other legislation such 
as the Credit Act and the relevant labour laws. 
This will not only protect consumers, but will 
also protect retailers from penalties. 


Naturally, in order to comply with the CPA, 
retailers must first be able to understand the 
Act. The CPA states that contracts should be 
in easily understood language; the reason 
being, that many of the consumers in the South 
African market are either semi-literate or have 
very little experience with contracts (Newman, 
2010:735). It is ironic then that the CPA itself 
is not written in easily understandable 
language, and is only available in English, 
despite South Africa having 10 other official 
languages. This poses a serious problem not 
only for retailers, but also for consumers. How 
will people who are either semi-literate or not 
skilled in English be able to comply with the 
CPA if they are unable to read and understand 
the Act? Therefore, it is recommended that the 
government should publish information 
regarding the CPA in all the official languages 
in South Africa, namely English, Afrikaans, 
isiZulu, isiXhosa, Setswana, Xitsonga, 
Sesotho, siSwati, Sesotho sa _ Leboa, 
TshiVenda and isiNdebele language. This will 
make the Act more accessible to both 
consumers and retailers who would otherwise 
remain ignorant of their rights and 
responsibilities. 
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ABSTRACT 


: Despite criticism of the effective use of relationship marketing in mass consumer markets,: 
: retailers are increasingly investing in relationship marketing tactics to retain customers,: 
: thereby necessitating a thorough understanding of the successful development of retailer-: 
‘customer relationships. While studies posit the existence of a positive, bi-directional: 
: relationship between strong customer relationships and customer satisfaction, the role of: 
: customer-related antecedents, such as relationship intentions, remains largely unexplored in: 
: the retail context. The purpose of this study was to determine customers’ satisfaction, as well: 
- as the influence of relationship intentions on customers’ satisfaction in the South African: 
: clothing retail industry. Through convenience sampling, 511 questionnaires were collected: 
: from clothing retail customers in the greater Pretoria metropolitan area. Results indicate that: 
: customers’ satisfaction with selected store attributes (namely price, the assortment offered,: 
: perceived product quality and employee service), significantly predict clothing retail: 
: customers’ cumulative satisfaction. Findings show further that clothing retail customers’: 
: relationship intentions significantly influence their satisfaction with selected store attributes,: 
: as well as their cumulative satisfaction. More specifically, customers’ satisfaction increased: 
: as their relationship intention levels increased. Clothing retailers could therefore benefit from: 
: identifying and targeting customers with higher relationship intentions, as these customers: 
: display greater satisfaction. 
: Keywords: Relationship marketing, relationship intention, satisfaction, price, : 
: assortment, quality, service clothing retailers 


Aggressive price competition and the relatively 
low influence of switching barriers have resulted 
in more clothing retailers pursuing relationship 
marketing tactics to retain customers (De 
Canniére, De Pelsmacker & Geuens, 2010:87; 
MarketLine, 2014:13). As a first step in building 
relationships with customers, clothing retailers 
usually focus on ensuring customer satisfaction 
as a precursor to the initial development of 
customer-retailer relationships (Aurier & 


N’Goala, 2010:309; Ashley, Noble, Donthu & 
Lemon, 2011:752). However, determining retail 
customers’ satisfaction is complex, and is often 
based on an accumulation of all customer 
experiences with a particular retailer and its 
products (Bettencourt, 1997; Westbrook, 1981). 


In an effort to capture the intricacy of retail 
customers’ satisfaction, scholars often tend to 
measure this according to various _ store 
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attributes, such as price, the assortment offered, 
perceived product quality and employee service 
(Huddleston, Whipple, Mattick & Lee, 2009:63; 
Olsen & Skallerud, 2011:532). Despite the 
advantages offered by measuring customers’ 
satisfaction across various attributes, 
determining customer satisfaction in this manner 
often proves cumbersome owing to lengthy 
measuring instruments (Sahlqvist ef al., 2011:1). 
Retailers could therefore benefit more from 
determining customers’ cumulative satisfaction 
by using a_ shorter measuring instrument 


(Westbrook & Oliver, 1991:85). 


While customer satisfaction features in the 
formation of  retailer-customer relationships, 
satisfaction alone does not guarantee that 
customers will respond to costly relationship- 
building efforts (Ashley et al., 2011:749). 
Researchers have thus advocated that 
relationship marketing strategies should be 
focused on those customers who are willing to 
reciprocate such efforts, that is, customers with 
relationship intentions (Bloemer & Odekerken- 
Schréder, 2002:69; Kumar, Bohling & Ladda, 
2003:669). Moreover, it is believed that 
customers with relationship intentions are not 
only more likely to pursue relationships with 
retailers, but may also experience greater 
satisfaction (Kumar et al., 2003:669; Raciti et 
al., 2013:616). Despite this belief, no research 
studies have considered the influence of 
customers’ relationship intentions on_ their 
satisfaction in the clothing retail environment, 
particularly in South Africa. 


The purpose of this study is to first determine 
customer satisfaction (in terms of both selected 
store attributes and cumulatively) and second, to 
establish the influence of relationship intention 
on customers’ satisfaction in the South African 
clothing retail industry. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 
Customer satisfaction in a retail context 
When exploring customer satisfaction, it 


becomes evident that Oliver’s (1980) expectancy 
disconfirmation paradigm (EDP) is prominent in 


its conceptualisation. According to the EDP, 
satisfaction is a post-consumption evaluation, 
during which customers compare expectations 
relating to their needs, desires and consumption 
experience with perceived performance 
(Arnould et al., 2005; Esbjerg et al., 2012:445). 
Customers tend to experience satisfaction when 
their expectations are confirmed, that is, the 
perceived performance met their expectations 
(Bloemer & Odekerken-Schréder, 2002:69-70; 
Fournier & Mick, 1999:5).Given this, this study 
regards customer satisfaction as customers’ post- 
consumption evaluation of how well a clothing 
retailer and its products met or exceeded their 
expectations. 


Achieving customer satisfaction is integral to 
retailers’ strategic objectives, as high levels of 
customer satisfaction are positively associated 
with favourable word-of-mouth, higher levels of 
store patronage and loyalty, and increased 
profitability (Anderson & Sullivan, 1993:125; 
Churchill & Surprenant, 1982:491; Johnson, 
Kim, Mun & Lee, 2015:20; Matzler et al., 

2004:271). In an effort to assist retail managers 
with the measurement and improvement of 
customer satisfaction, studies have focused on 
determining the antecedents of customer 
satisfaction, as well as the best approach to be 
followed in measuring it (Noyan & Simsek, 

2011:2134; Olsen & Skallerud, 2011:532; 
Pradhan & Roy, 2012:78). 

Literature presents two approaches to 
determining retail customers’ _ satisfaction, 
namely measuring satisfaction by various store 
attributes or measuring cumulative satisfaction 
(Olsen & Skallerud, 2011:532; Vesel & Zabkar, 

2009:398; Westbrook & Oliver, 1991:85). The 
first approach regards customer satisfaction as 
complex and reflective of customers’ assessment 
of numerous store attributes (Olsen & Skallerud, 

2011:532). These store attributes are normally 
related to individual customer experiences in the 
store itself, or their experiences with products 
bought from the retailer (Chang ef al., 2015:136; 
Westbrook, 1981:71). The rationale behind a 
store attribute approach to measuring customer 
satisfaction is that it captures the complexity of 
retail customers’ satisfaction, and provides 


retailers with better insight into which store 
attributes specifically affect | customers’ 
satisfaction, thereby providing richer managerial 
insight (Helgesen & Nesset, 2010:118; Hsu, 
Huang and Swanson, 2010:115). The second 
approach views retail customers’ satisfaction 
cumulatively, based on an aggregation of all the 
experiences with a particular retailer (Vesel & 
Zabkar, 2009:398). Although this is not 
reflective of the specific store attributes that 
affect retail customers’ satisfaction, scholars 
argue that cumulative satisfaction is a better 
predictor of desired relationship marketing 
outcomes like customer loyalty and repurchase 
intent, as it is based on customers’ aggregated 
assessment of their satisfaction over time 
(Garbarino & Johnson, 1999:71; Oliver, 
1999:33). 


In this study, retail customers’ satisfaction will 
be measured by using both the store attribute 
and the cumulative approaches for three reasons. 
First, this study draws from both retailing and 
relationship marketing fields of study, requiring 
different approaches in the conceptualisation and 
measurement of customer satisfaction 
(Garbarino & Johnson, 1999:71; Giese & Cote, 
2000:11). Secondly, including both the store 
attribute and cumulative approaches allows the 
researchers to obtain different perspectives 
concerning retail customers’ _ satisfaction. 
Thirdly, in quantifying both approaches, it is 
possible to ascertain whether using the 
cumulative approach (which is a_ shortened 
satisfaction measurement) would provide 
retailers with an adequate overview of retail 
customers’ satisfaction as opposed to measuring 
it according to various attributes (i.e. a longer 
satisfaction measurement). Both approaches to 
satisfaction are 


measuring customer 


subsequently discussed. 
Customers’ satisfaction with — store 
attributes 


The way in which different store attributes can 
be changed to have an effect on retail customers’ 
satisfaction constitutes a fruitful stream of 
research among scholars and _ practitioners 
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(Olsen & Skallerud, 2011:232; Vazquez et al., 
2001:9). Westbrook (1981:81) identified store 
salespersons, the retailer’s service orientation, 
the store environment, merchandise policies, and 
value versus price as store attributes that 
influence retail customers’ satisfaction. Many 
research studies have expanded on Westbrook’s 
(1981) research to determine whether other 
store attributes influence customer satisfaction 
across different retailer types, including store 
image, store location, service quality and the 
assortment offered (Helgesen & Nesset, 
2010:118; Hsu et al., 2010:115; Nesset, Nervik 
& Helgesen, 2011:267). 


While it remains undisputed that numerous store 
attributes affect customers’ satisfaction, studies 
have suggested that price, the assortment 
offered, perceived product quality and employee 
service are more salient in determining retail 
customers’ satisfaction (Clottey, Collier & 
Stodnick, 2008:35; Dellaert et al., 1998:177; 
Martinez-Ruiz, Jiménez-Zarco &  Izquierdo- 
Yusta, 2010:278; Matzler, Wiirtele & Renzl, 
2006:216). Moreover, retailers can alter 
strategies related to these with greater ease, as 
opposed to other store attributes (e.g. store 
image and location) (Huddleston ef al., 2009). 
This study will accordingly consider customers’ 
satisfaction with four store attributes applicable 
within a retail context, namely retailers’ price, 
the perceived product quality, the assortment 
offered and, in particular, employee service 
(Huddleston et al., 2009:63). 


Price 

Price refers to the monetary amount a customer 
has to pay to obtain a product or service (Varki 
& Colgate, 2001:233; Voss, Parasuraman & 
Grewal, 1998). Customers’ price perceptions 
often prove to be more important than the actual 
price paid, as customers tend to encode and 
remember the unique meanings they assign to 
perceived prices (fair, affordable, expensive) 
better than they do the actual price paid (Han & 
Ryu, 2009; Zeithaml, 1988). Price is 
consequently salient in customers’ decision- 
making, not only because it acts as a purchasing 
consideration, but also because it makes an 
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impact on customers’ store perceptions, value 
perceptions and satisfaction (Martinez-Ruiz et 
al., 2010:279; Matzler et al., 2006:217). 


Because price is readily observable, customers 
use it as an extrinsic cue in shaping their pre- 
purchase expectations of a product or a service 
(Bolton & Lemon, 1999:171). Price can thus 
signal the level of quality customers can expect 
from a product or a service (Martinez-Ruiz et 
al., 2010:279). During their post-purchase 
evaluations, customers normally make a trade- 
off between what was sacrificed (the price paid) 
versus what they received (product quality), 
which directly influences their value perceptions 
(Varki & Colgate 2001:233; Zeithaml, 1988). 
Understanding customers’ value perceptions is 
important, as it is thought that positive value 
perceptions influence not only customer 
satisfaction, but also their intention to continue 
patronising a certain retailer (Matzler ef al., 
2006:216; Voss et al., 1998:48). Consequently, 
price plays a central role in determining 
customer satisfaction with a particular retailer 
(Matzler et al., 2006:218). 


Perceived product quality 
Perceived quality constitutes customers’ 
judgment on a product’s overall superiority or 
excellence (Tsiotsou, 2006:210; Zeithaml, 
1988:3). Perceived quality differs from objective 
quality in that the latter is related to a product’s 
technical excellence, which can be measured and 
verified objectively, normally against industrial 
standards (Garvin, 1984). Perceived quality, on 
the other hand, is subjective, and pertains to a 
specific consumption situation (Zeithaml, 
1988:3). 


Customers usually use a product’s intrinsic or 
extrinsic attributes to make inferences about its 
quality and its ability to satisfy their needs and 
wants (Dodds, Monroe & Grewal, 1991:307; 
Olson 1977). According to Olson (1977) and 
Olson and Jacoby (1972) intrinsic product 
attributes refer to the physical composition of a 
product, which cannot be altered without 
changing the nature of the product itself. For 
example, the intrinsic attributes of clothing 
include the physical characteristics inherent in 


the garment itself, such as fabric, construction 
technique (design and style) and fit (Swinker & 
Hines, 2006:218). In contrast, extrinsic attributes 
are product-related, but are not inherently part of 
the actual physical product (Zeithaml, 1988:6), 
for example, the price paid for an article of 
clothing, its brand label and the store where it 
was bought (Dawar & Parker, 1994:84; 
Zeithaml, 1988:6). 


Understanding how customers perceive product 
quality is important for retailers, as gaining 
insight into this perception offers them the 
opportunity of differentiating themselves from 
their competitors (Swinker & Hines, 2006:218). 
This perceived product quality directly 
influences customers’ satisfaction with, and 
loyalty to, the retailer (Cronin, Brady & Hult, 
2000:198; Martinez-Ruiz et al., 2010:278). 
Subsequently, perceived product quality often 
forms part of clothing retailers’ strategic 
objectives in increasing customer satisfaction. 


The assortment offered 

The assortment offered refers to the depth of a 
retailer’s product mix, that is, the number of 
different brands or stock-keeping units (SKU’s) 
in different product categories (Bauer, Koutouc 
& Rudolph, 2012:12). Offering a _ greater 
assortment of merchandise is likely to attract 
more customers with different tastes and 
preferences, stimulate cross-selling and increase 
sales (Huffman & Kahn, 1998:491; Martinez- 
Ruiz et al., 2010:279; Oppewal & Koelemeijer, 
2005:45). Decisions on the assortment offered 
form an important aspect of retailers’ retail mix 
strategies, as they affect both their strategic 
positioning and their store image (Lindquist, 
1974; Mantrala et al., 2009:78). 


Hoch, Bradlow and Wansink (1999:527) explain 
that customers place value on the variety of the 
assortment offered, because it increases their 
chances of finding merchandise that suits their 
preferences. Similarly, offering a _ greater 
assortment of merchandise decreases the time 
customers spend frequenting different retailers, 
thereby satisfying customers through greater 
shopping efficiency and convenience (Dellaert et 


al., 1998:177; Martinez-Ruiz et al., 2010:280). 
Understanding customers’ perceptions of the 
assortment offered is therefore beneficial to 
it thought — that 
perceptions of the retailers’ offered assortment 
influence their satisfaction and store preference 
(Bauer et al., 2012:11; Gagliano & Hathcote, 
1994:67; van Herpen & Pieters, 2002). 


retailers, as is customers’ 


Employee service 
Retail employees are often responsible for 


assisting customers, answering their queries, and 


processing payment, with the consequent 
frequent interactions between individual 
employees and customers (Jayawardhena & 


Farrell, 2011:208). Esbjerg et al. (2012:451) 
maintain that, because retail employees have 
direct contact with customers, they are in a 
position to respond to, and satisfy, customers’ 
specific needs and requests. Moreover, retail 
employees’ responses to customers’ needs and 
requests are highly visible to customers’ scrutiny 
and evaluation, which results in customers 


making inferences about retailers’ overall 
service orientation based on service received 
from individual retail employees (Jayawardhena 
& Farrell, 2011:212; O’Cass & Grace, 
2008:522). As a result, the level of service 
provided by retail employees to customers is an 
important determinant of their satisfaction and 
store patronage (Huddleston ef al., 2009:68). 
Realising the key role that individual retail 
employees play in the creation of customer 
satisfaction, more retailers place emphasis on 
training their employees to be friendly, polite, 
knowledgeable and helpful (Dabholkar, Thorpe 
& Rentz, 1996:3; Gagliano & Hathcote, 


1994:62; Gremler & Gwinner, 2008:309). 
Cumulative customer satisfaction 


As opposed to considering customer satisfaction 
in terms of a variety of store attributes, retailers 
cumulative 
based on a_ holistic 


are also interested in customers’ 
satisfaction, it 
evaluation of their total experiences with a 
retailer over time (Loureiro, Miranda & 
Breazeale, 2014:105; Szymanski & Henard, 
2001). Dabholkar and Thorpe (1994:163) and 


as is 
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Vesel and Zabkar (2009:397) argue 
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that 


customers tend to aggregate their evaluations of, 
and experiences with, various store attributes to 


form a cumulative impression of 


their 


satisfaction with a particular retailer. Cumulative 


satisfaction thus provides retailers 


overview of customers’ general level 


with an 


of 


satisfaction, which can be a better predictor of 


customers’ 


loyalty and repurchase intent in 


relationship marketing studies (Curtis et al., 


also. consider 


with 


2011:1). Customers 


cumulative satisfaction retailers 


their 


to 


distinguish among the array of organisational 


relationships on offer (Raciti et al., 2013:615). 


Relationship marketing and relationship 


intention 


Relationship marketing is a paradigm shift in 


customer management, whereby 


the 


organisational focus changes from acquiring 
new customers to retaining existing customers 


and maximising their lifetime 


value 


(Gummesson, 2002:51). Customer lifetime value 
is maximised by establishing and maintaining 


long-term relationships that are 


mutually 


beneficial to both customers and organisations 


(Egan, 2011:38). While customers 


enjoy 


confidence, social and special treatment benefits 


their 
(Gwinner, 


from relationships 


Gremler & _ Bitner, 


with organisations 
1998:101), 


organisations benefit from greater profitability, 


lower acquisition costs, increased cross-selling, 


customer referrals and a better understanding of 
customer needs (Agariya & Singh, 2011:228; 


Mark et al., 2013:233). 


The increased difficulty experienced in reaching 


customers by following traditional marketing 


approaches has prompted retailers to invest in 
long-term relationships with customers (Ashley 
et al., 2011:749; De Canniére et al., 2010:87). 
De Wulf and Odekerken-Schréder (2003:106) 
expressed similar views, explaining that, as 


retailers find it more challenging to differentiate 
themselves according to merchandise and price 


alone, 
towards 


promotions 


attention the development 


they are directing more 
and 
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implementation of relational efforts to foster 
customer loyalty. 


Although retailers are increasingly using 
relationship marketing because of the various 
advantages such an approach offers (Adjei & 
Clark, 2010:73), its strategic application in mass 
consumer markets has not been without 
criticism. Leahy (2011:651) and O’Malley and 
Tynan (2000:800) point out that the size of 
consumer markets limits the number of 
meaningful interactions retailers can have with 
customers. Likewise, some customers are more 
transaction-orientated and are therefore 
indifferent to a retailer’s relationship-building 
efforts (Adjei & Clark, 2010:73; Danaher et al., 
2008:43). These valid concerns necessitate the 
need to understand how relationships develop 
between customers and retailers, specifically 
from the customer’s perspective (Mark et al., 
2013:233; O’Malley & Prothero, 2004:1293). 
Raciti et al. (2013:616) state that the customer’s 
conscious, intentional desire to participate in a 
relationship is a necessary starting point for 
successful relationship marketing. Customers’ 
relationship intentions are, therefore, central to 
the effectiveness of retailers’ relationship 
marketing efforts, and should thus be understood 
(De Wulf & Odekerken-Schroder, 2003; Mende, 
Bolton & Bitner, 2013:126). Kumar et al. 
(2003:669) propose that five sub-constructs 
should be establishing 
customers’ relationship intentions: customers’ 


measured when 


involvement, feedback, forgiveness, fear of 
relationship loss and expectations. 


Involvement 

Involvement can be viewed as the importance, 
interest and attachment that a customer displays 
for an object (Laroche, Nepomuceno & Richard, 
2010:203). Customers who are involved with an 
object, be it a specific product, a brand or a 
relationship with an organisation, voluntarily 
collect and process information and engage in 
activities associated with that object (Baker, 
Cronin & Hopkins, 2009:116; Dagger & David, 
2012:450). One can therefore surmise that 
involvement determines the importance 
customers place on their relationships with 


organisations (Varki & Wong, 2003:84), as well 


as their willingness to participate in relational 
marketing efforts undertaken by organisations 
(Ashley ef al., 2011:751). Subsequently, Kumar 
et al. (2003:670) propose that customers who are 
extensively involved with an organisation and its 
products reveal relationship intentions. Involved 
customers also perceive greater relational 
benefits from their relationships with 
organisations (Kiniard & Capella, 2006:336; 
Vazquez-Carrasco & Foxall, 2006:216), and 
demonstrate concern about losing these benefits 
should the relationship end (Jones ef al., 
2007:337; Kumar et al., 2003:670). 


Fear of relationship loss 

The formation of relationships requires 
customers to invest effort and time, thereby 
increasing perceived switching costs when 
customers compare the cost of establishing a 
new relationship with the relational benefits (i.e. 
confidence, social and _ special treatment) 
received in their current organisational 
relationship (Spake & Megehee, 2010:316; 
Vazquez-Casielles, Sudrez-Alvarez & Belén Del 
Rio-Lanza (2009:2293). Relational benefits, 
together with satisfactory organisational 
interactions, encourage customers to form 
relational bonds with organisations, which, in 
turn, increase customers’ commitment to an 
organisation (Liang & Wang, 2006:123; Spake 
& Megehee, 2010:316). As customers with 
relationship intentions feel emotionally attached 
to an organisation, they demonstrate fear of the 
possible consequences of losing _ their 
relationship with the organisation, including 
perceived switching costs as well as_ lost 
relational benefits and bonds (Kumar et al., 
2003:667, 670). 


Forgiveness 

Organisations invest in long-term relationships 
with customers to safeguard against the 
detrimental consequences of poor service 
delivery, such as customers terminating the 
relationship (Tsarenko & Tojib, 2011:383; Yu & 
Xie, 2011:1). As customers in _— strong 
organisational relationships expect to maintain 
the relationship, they are more likely to forgive 
an organisation for not meeting _ their 
expectations than end _ the _ relationship 


(Beverland, Chung & Kates, 2009:438; Kim, Ok 
& Canter, 2012:59). Customers who are 
committed to building relationships are therefore 
not only willing to forgive organisations when 
their expectations are unmet, but also to voice 
their dissatisfaction to the organisation in order 
to restore the relationship (Kumar ef al., 
2003:670). 


Feedback 

Positive and negative feedback provided 
voluntarily by customers constitute an essential 
source of managerial information (Voss ef al., 
2004:212). While positive feedback allows 
organisations to identify strengths that should be 
reinforced during customer interactions 
(Lovelock & Wirtz, 2007:410; 412; Voss et al., 
2004:216), negative feedback gives 
organisations the opportunity of forestalling 
customer defection by identifying and rectifying 
flaws present during service delivery (Lacey, 
2012:137). Feedback is also an important 
relational driver in  customer-organisational 
relationships (Lacey, 2012:137), 
customers feel appreciated when organisations 


because 


incorporate their feedback in service delivery 
strategies (Grénroos, 2004:107). Customers in 
strong relationships would furthermore rather 
provide feedback to enable an organisation to 
rectify problems experienced than terminate the 
relationship and defect to competitors (Bodey & 
Grace, 2007:579; Lacey, 2012:138; 
Rothenburger, Grewal & Iyer, 2008:359). 
Kumar ef al. (2003:670) therefore postulate that 
customers with relationship intentions are 
willing to provide positive and negative 
feedback to organisations concerning _ their 
expectations without expecting any reward for 
doing so. 


Expectations 

Expectations denote customers’ beliefs about 
products, services or organisations, which form 
reference points against which actual 
performance is judged (Oliver, 1980:460; 
Wilson et al.,  2012:51). During such 
judgements, perceived actual performance can 
either be below customers’ expectations (i.e. 
disconfirmation of expectations), thereby 
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leading to dissatisfaction, or exceed customer 
expectations (i.e. confirmation of expectations), 
resulting in satisfaction (Egan, 2011:127; Giese 
& Cote, 2000; Srivastava & Sharma, 2013:274). 


A number of factors go towards shaping 
customers’ expectations, including 
advertisements, word-of-mouth 
communications, own past experience, and 
service-related cues, such as price and other 
tangibles (Zeithaml, Berry & Parasuraman, 
1993:2-3; Wilson et al., 2012:51). The strength 
of the relationships that customers have with 
organisations also influences expectations: 
customers with strong organisational 
relationships often hold higher expectations than 
those of transactional customers (Mason & 
Simmons, 2012:231). De Wulf et al. (2001:34) 
and Liang and Wang (2006:120-121) explain 
that higher expectations result from customers’ 
investment of considerable _ irretrievable 
resources (including time and effort) in 
relationship formation. Consequently, customers 
with higher expectations of an organisation will 
demonstrate concern for the enhancement of 
products and services they buy, which, in turn, 
signals their intention to build a relationship 
with that particular organisation (Kumar et al., 
2003:670). 


PROBLEM STATEMENT, PURPOSE 
AND HYPOTHESES 


The importance of establishing customer 
satisfaction is founded on the belief that a 
positive, bi-directional relationship _ exists 
between customers' satisfaction and _ their 
relationships with organisations (Danahar, 
Conroy & McColl-Kennedy, 2008:55; Raciti et 
al., 2013:615). This implies that customers in 
strong relationships tend to experience increased 
satisfaction, whereas satisfaction, in turn, is 
considered to be a pre-requisite if customers are 
to enter into relationships with organisations 
(Aurier & N’Goala, 2010:309, Raciti et al, 
2013:615). As not all customers want to form 
relationships with organisations, Bloemer and 
Odekerken-Schréder (2002:69) and Kumar et al. 
(2003:669) advocate that relationship marketing 
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strategies should focus on customers with 
relationship intentions, as they will be retained 
more easily. Moreover, studies either consider 
relationship intention as an antecedent to 
customers’ satisfaction, or postulate — that 
customers with relationship intentions tend to be 
more satisfied, as they are more involved and 
experience greater affiliation with an 
organisation (Bloemer & Odekerken-Schréder, 
2002:69; Kumar et al., 2003:669; Raciti et al., 
2013:616). Retailers could therefore, benefit 
from identifying those 
relationship intentions, as these are more likely 


customers with 


to be satisfied, which, in turn, could lead to 
increased loyalty as well as repurchasing 
intentions (Anderson, Fornell & Lehmann, 
1994:53; Baumann, Elliot & Burton, 2012:148; 
Hallowell, 1996:27). 


When measuring customer satisfaction, retailers 
have to decide whether to use either appropriate 
store attributes or an aggregate measurement of 
customers’ cumulative experiences with the 
organisation (Bettencourt, 1997; Olsen & 
Skallerud, 2011:532). Although some authors 
caution that cumulative satisfaction may not 
reflect the complex nature of retail customers’ 
satisfaction (Olsen & Skallerud, 2011:532; 
Westbrook, 1981), retailers often prefer to 
measure customer satisfaction by means of 
significantly reduced measuring scales to gauge 
overall satisfaction (Loureiro et al., 2014:105; 
Szymanski & MHenard, 2001). Following 
Huddleston et al. (2009:63) and Olsen and 
Skallerud’s (2011:532) approach, this study will 
first determine retail customers’ satisfaction in 
terms of certain store attributes, namely price, 
the assortment offered, perceived product 
quality and employee service, before measuring 
their cumulative satisfaction (Bettencourt, 
1997). As it could be easier for retailers to 
determine customers’ cumulative satisfaction 
(i.e. using a shorter satisfaction measure), this 
study will also consider the extent to which 
customers’ satisfaction with the various retail 
attributes (i.e. using a lengthy satisfaction 
measure) predicts their cumulative satisfaction. 


No previous research studies have been carried 
out to determine the influence of relationship 


intention on customers’ satisfaction in the South 
African clothing retail industry. This study will 
address this issue and will also establish the 
relationship between retail customers’ intrinsic 
satisfaction, and relationship intention. The 
clothing retail customer satisfaction (in terms of 
both various store attributes and cumulatively) 
will be established, and will determine the extent 
to which satisfaction with various store 
attributes predicts their cumulative satisfaction. 
The following alternative hypotheses are 
accordingly posited for the study: 


H1: Clothing retailer customers’ satisfaction 
with the retailers’ price, the assortment 
offered, perceived product quality and 
employee service significantly predict 
their cumulative satisfaction with the 
retailer. 

H2: There is a significant positive correlation 
between clothing retail customers’ 

relationship —_ intentions and their 
satisfaction with clothing retailers’ price, 
assortment offered, perceived product 
quality and employee service. 

H3: There is a significant positive correlation 
between clothing retail customers’ 

relationship —_ intentions and their 
cumulative satisfaction with the retailer. 

H4: Clothing retail customer varying in 
relationship intention levels significantly 
differ in their satisfaction with clothing 
retailers’ prices, assortment offered, 
perceived product quality and employee 
service respectively. 

H5: Clothing retail customers varying in 
relationship intention levels significantly 
differ in their cumulative satisfaction with 


the retailer. 


METHOD 


Research design, target population and 
sampling 


This was a quantitative study, which followed a 
descriptive research design to allow the 
researchers to test the hypotheses formulated for 
the study (Feinberg, Kinnear & Taylor, 
2013:58). The target population comprised 


clothing retail customers aged 18 years and 
older, who reside in the greater Pretoria 
metropolitan area. Respondents were selected 
from the target population by means of non- 
probability convenience sampling, as no sample 
frame could be obtained (Iacobucci & Churchill, 
2010:287). 


Questionnaire, data collection and pilot 
study 


An interviewer-administered survey approach 
and structured questionnaire were used to collect 
data from the respondents (Burns & Bush, 
2014:175). Similar to previous studies focusing 
on relationship marketing in retail settings, the 
questionnaire included screening questions to 
ensure that respondents had bought from a 
clothing retailer in the last three months, and that 
they had been the decision-makers when 
choosing a clothing retailer from whom to 
purchase clothing (Buckinix & Van den Poel, 
2005:255; De Wulf & Odekerken-Schréder, 
2003:101). 


The questionnaire comprised of four sections. 
Section A_ established respondents’ clothing 
retail patronage habits. Respondents’ 
relationship intentions were measured in Section 
B by adapting the measurement scale used by 
Kruger and Mostert (2012:45). Section C 
measured the respondents’ satisfaction with the 
clothing retailer where they shop most often. 
Sixteen items, adapted from Huddleston et al. 
(2009), were used to measure the respondents’ 
satisfaction with the store attributes associated 
with determining customers’ satisfaction with a 
retailer (price, assortment offered, perceived 
product quality and employee service), whereas 
respondents’ cumulative satisfaction was 
measured with three items adapted from 
Bettencourt (1997). The researchers used five- 
point unlabelled Likert scales, where 1 = 
strongly disagree and 5 = strongly agree, to 
measure the respondents’ relationship intentions 
as well as their satisfaction. The last section in 
the questionnaire determined the respondents’ 
demographics, specifically gender, their highest 
level of education and their population group. 
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A pilot study was conducted among 60 
respondents from the target population to 
identify and correct possible misunderstandings 
caused by the wording of the questionnaire 
(Iacobucci & Churchill, 2010:224). After the 
questionnaire was finalised, fieldworkers were 
selected and trained to approach potential 
respondents on the basis of convenience, qualify 
them according to the screening questions and 
proceed with administering the questionnaire. In 
total, 511 usable questionnaires were collected 
for data analysis. 


Data analysis 


Data were captured, cleaned and analysed using 
the Statistical Package for Social Sciences 
(SPSS) (Version 22). The data analysis 
commenced with computing overall mean scores 
for all constructs in the study, after which the 
normality of distribution for each construct was 
assessed. Specifically, the distribution of results 
can be deemed normal if the skewness of 
distribution is less than +/-2.00 and the kurtosis 
is less than +/-7.00 (Curran, West & Finch, 

1996:16). The results indicated that all 
constructs in the current study fell within these 
limits and, consequently, parametric tests for 
hypotheses testing were suitable for this study. 
Descriptive statistics were done to compile the 
sample profile as well as respondents’ clothing 
retail patronage habits. 


Exploratory factor analyses were performed to 
reduce the dimensionality of the data to form an 
understanding of the underlying structure of 
latent variables in the study (i.e. relationship 
intention, satisfaction with store attributes, and 
cumulative satisfaction) (Hair et al., 2014:92). 
Exploratory factor analyses also enabled the 
researchers to evaluate the construct validity of 
the measurement scales used in the study (Field, 

2013:628), whereas their reliability was 
determined by calculating Cronbach’s alpha 
coefficient, a measure of internal consistency, 
values (Field, 2013:679). For hypotheses testing, 
a confidence level of 95% and a level of 0.05 
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were used to determine statistical significance 
(Hair et al., 2013:281). 


To determine the strength of - statistically 
significant results, practical significance by 
means of effect size was calculated (Steyn, 
1999:3). Specifically, r-values of Cohen for 
Pearson product-moment correlation 
coefficients, and d-values of Cohen for Anovas 
were calculated (Field, 2013:79, 270). 
According to Field (2013:270), the practical 
significance in terms of 7-values is considered 
small at 0.1, medium at 0.3 and large at 0.5. 
Practical significance in terms of d-values is 
considered small at 0.2, medium at 0.5 and large 
at 0.8 (Cohen, 1988:25-26). As medium-effect 
sizes imply that differences between respondent 
groups can be observed with the naked eye, both 
medium and large effect sizes were regarded as 
practically significant when interpreting the 
results (Cohen, 1988:20). 


Further, the researchers conducted a multiple 
regression analysis to determine whether 
respondents’ satisfaction with store attributes 
(price, the assortment offered, the perceived 
product quality and employee _ service) 
significantly predict their cumulative satisfaction 
(Hair et al., 2014:157). 


RESULTS 


Sample profile and_ clothing retail 
patronage habits 


Table 1 depicts the sample profile of the 
respondents who participated in the study, as 
well as their clothing retail patronage habits. 


Table 1 shows that, in terms of population 
groups, respondents were either white (51.3%), 
black (32.0%), Indian/Asian (10.6%) or 
coloured (6.1%). Concerning gender, more 
females (61.8%) than males (38.2%) participated 
in the study, while the majority of the 
respondents had completed Matric/Grade 12 


(56.4%), a degree (18.4%) or a diploma 
(18.4%). 


When it came to clothing retail patronage habits, 
most of the respondents shopped at Mr Price 
(27.2%) most often, followed by Edgars (22.7%) 
and Woolworths (15.1%). The majority of the 
respondents indicated that they purchased 
clothing less than once a month but more than 
once every three months (42.1%) or once every 
three months or less frequently (32.5%). With 
reference to the time period during which the 
respondents had supported the clothing retailer 
where they shopped most often, the majority 
indicated a period of ten years and longer 
(35.6%), one year or more but less than five 
years (34.1%), or five years or more but less 
than ten years (30.3%). 


Validity and reliability 


Exploratory factor analyses, using maximum 
likelihood extraction with varimax rotation, 
were undertaken to assess the construct validity 
of each of the constructs used in this study 
(Field, 2013:642, 644; Hair et al., 2014:94), 
including relationship intention, satisfaction with 
the store attributes (price, assortment offered, 
perceived product quality and employee service) 
as well as cumulative satisfaction. In order for 
the data to be considered appropriate for 
exploratory factor analyses, the Bartlett’s test of 
sphericity should be significant (p <0.0001) and 
the Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin (KMO) measure of 
sampling adequacy (MSA) should be greater 
than 0.5 (Field, 2013:684-686). The Bartlett’s 
test of sphericity yielded significant results (p 
<0.0001) for all the constructs and the Kaiser- 
Meyer-Olkin (KMO) measure of sampling 
adequacy (MSA) had acceptable values for 
relationship intention (0.791), satisfaction with 
the store attributes (0.887), and cumulative 
satisfaction (0.778). The data was_ therefore 
considered appropriate for factor analysis (Field, 
2013:684-686; Pallant, 2013:199). 
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TABLE 1 
Sample profile and clothing retail patronage habits 
Variable Response categories n % 
Black 164 32.0 
é Coloured 31 6.1 
Population group : ; 
Indian / Asian 54 10.6 
White 262 51.3 
Female 316 61.8 
Gender 
Male 195 38.2 
High school not completed 16 3.1 
Matric / Grade 12 completed 288 56.4 
Highest level of education Diploma completed 79 15.5 
Degree completed 94 18.4 
Post-graduate degree completed 34 6.7 
Ackermans 3 0.6 
Cotton On 16 3.1 
Donna Claire 5 0.9 
Edgars 116 22.1 
Factorie 11 2.1 
Foschini 9 1.8 
Identity 3 0.6 
. Jet Legit 10 2.0 
ct a shopped at Markhams 8 16 
Mr Price 30 5.9 
Pep Stores 139 27.2 
Queenspark 7 1.4 
Sportscene 6 1.2 
Truworths 5 0.9 
Woolworths 29 5.7 
Other 77 15.1 
37 7.2 
More than once a week 6 1.2 
— Once a week 15 2.9 
real clothings Less than once a week but more than once a month 109 21.3 
Less than once a month but more than once every three months 215 42.1 
Once every three months or less frequently 166 32.5 
Less than once a year 8 1.6 
Length supporting clothing 1 year or more, but less than 5 years 166 32.5 
retailer shopped at most 
often 5 years or more, but less than 10 years 155 30.3 
10 years and longer 182 35.6 
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For relationship intention, five factors were 
extracted based on the eigenvalue (>1) criterion 
and labelled 
Feedback, Forgiveness and Fear of relationship 


Involvement, Expectations, 
loss after inspecting the items that loaded onto 
each factor, thus corresponding with the five 
factors proposed in the literature (Kruger & 
Mostert, 2012:45; Kumar et al., 2003:670). In 
total, the five factors explained 75.40% of the 
total variance in the data. As all items yielded 
factor loadings > 0.5, and no cross loading of 
items occurred, all 15 items measuring 
relationship intention were retained (Hair et al., 

2014:116). 


Four factors were extracted based on the 
eigenvalue (>1) criterion, explaining 74.90% of 
the total variance in the data on satisfaction with 
the store attributes. Based on the factor loadings, 
the factors were labelled Price, Product 
assortment, Perceived product quality and 
Employee service, similar to the original factors 
proposed by Huddleston et al. (2009:71). 

Because all the factor loadings were > 0.5 and 


no items cross loaded, all the items measuring 
satisfaction with the store attributes were 
retained (Hair et al., 2014:103). Lastly, the items 
measuring cumulative satisfaction extracted one 
factor that explained 79.47% of the total 
variance in the data and exhibited factor 
loadings > 0.5. Subsequently, all the items that 
measured cumulative satisfaction were retained 
and the factor was labelled Cumulative 
satisfaction. It can thus be concluded that the 
measuring scales used in this study exhibit 
construct validity. 


Table 2 shows the Cronbach Alpha’s coefficient 
values that were used to determine the internal 
consistency (reliability) for the — study’s 
constructs and underlying factors (Hair et al., 
2013:166). 


Table 2 shows that all Cronbach Alpha’s 
coefficient values were greater than the 0.7 
threshold value, indicating that the scales used to 
measure relationship intention, satisfaction with 
the store attributes and cumulative satisfaction 
were reliable (Hair et al., 2014:166). 




















TABLE 2 
Cronbach Alpha coefficient values for constructs used in the study 
Constructs, factors and underlying factors Number a Cronbach's alplia 
items value 

Relationship intention 15 0.79 

Involvement 3 0.74 

Expectations 3 0.70 
Underlying factors of relationship Feadback 3 0.83 
intention 

Forgiveness 3 0.85 

Fear of relationship loss 3 0.91 

Price 3 0.81 

Assortment offered 4 0.86 
Satisfaction with store attributes 

Product quality 3 0.82 

Employee service 5 0.88 
Cumulative satisfaction 3 0.87 











Respondents’ satisfaction 


Table 3 illustrates the overall mean scores and 
standard deviation (SD) values calculated for 
customers’ satisfaction with the store attributes 


(namely, price, the assortment offered, perceived 
product quality and employee service) as well as 
their cumulative satisfaction with the particular 
clothing retailer. 
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TABLE 3 
Overall mean scores for satisfaction with 
store attributes and cumulative satisfaction 




















Construct Mean sD 

Price 3.88 0.776 
Assortment offered 3.93 0.712 
Perceived product quality 3.80 0.833 
Employee service 3.60 0.869 
Cumulative satisfaction 3.79 0.778 

















Given that a five-point scale was used to 
measure items that constituted the constructs, it 
is evident from Table 3 that the respondents 
agreed more with the items measuring their 
satisfaction with the clothing retailer’s offered 
assortment (mean = 3.93), price (mean = 3.88) 
and perceived product quality (mean = 3.80) 
than with the retailer’s employee service (mean 
= 3.60). The respondents also agreed with the 
items measuring their cumulative satisfaction 
with a particular clothing retailer (mean = 3.79). 
It can therefore be concluded that the 
respondents who participated in this study tend 
to be satisfied with the price, assortment offered, 
the perceived product quality and employee 
service at the clothing retailer where they 
shopped most often. Cumulatively, — the 
respondents tend to be satisfied with the clothing 


As the respondents’ satisfaction was measured 
cumulatively as well as for store attributes 
(namely price, the assortment offered, perceived 
product quality and employee service), a 
standard multiple regression analysis was 
conducted to determine whether satisfaction 
with the different store attributes significantly 
predicted the respondents’ cumulative 
satisfaction with the clothing retailer from whom 
they most often purchase. Before the multiple 
regression was conducted, the researchers 
ensured that the assumptions related to the 
sample size, the degree to which independent 
variables correlated with one another, the 
presence of outliers in the data, the linearity of 
the relationships between pairs of variables, and 
the equality of variances between groups were 
met (Hair et al., 2014:178); Pallant, 2013:156- 
157; Tabachnick & Fidell, 2014:666-667). Table 
4 presents summary of the multiple regression 
model. 


It is evident from Table 4 that the respondents’ 
satisfaction with price, the assortment offered, 
the perceived product quality and the employee 
service explain 63.8% of the variance in their 
cumulative satisfaction with the clothing retailer 
from whom they most often purchased. Table 5 
depicts the ANOVA table of the regression 
model. 












































retailer. 
TABLE 4 
Multiple regression model summary” 
Model R R? Adjusted R? Standard error of the estimate 
1 0.8018 0.641 0.638 0.468 
a Predictor variables: (Constant), Price, Assortment offered, Perceived product quality, Employee service 
b Outcome variable: Cumulative satisfaction. 
TABLE 5 
ANOVA? 
Model ome df Mean square f- value p-value* 
Squares 
Regression 197.879 4 49.470 
1 | Residual 110.799 506 0.219 225.920 0.000 
Total 308.678 510 


























* p-value < 0.05 is statistically significant. 
a Outcome variable: Cumulative satisfaction. 


b Predictor variables: (Constant), Price, Assortment offered, Perceived product quality, Employee service. 
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It is evident from Table 5 that the regression 
model is significant (p < 0.0005) Table 6 shows 
the coefficient table for the model with the 
standardised beta coefficient values. 




















TABLE 6 
Coefficient table 
Standardised 
Model coefficient t Ps 
value 
B-value 
(Constant) 3.265 | 0.001* 
Price 0.086 2.877 | 0.004* 
Assortment 0.072 2.159 | 0.031* 
, offered 
Perceived 0.269 7.653 | 0.000* 
product quality 
Employee 0.539 15.723 | 0.000* 
service 














* p-value < 0.05 is statistically significant 


From Table 6 it can be derived that each of the 
satisfaction attributes are statistically 
significantly predictors of — respondents’ 
cumulative satisfaction (with p-values < 0.05 
and f-values ranging between 0.072 and 0.539). 
Employee service has the largest beta value (- 
value = 0.539), thus implying that it has the 
biggest effect on cumulative satisfaction (given 
that all other variables in the model are held 
constant) followed by perceived product quality 
(B-value = 0.269). Hypothesis 1 is therefore 
supported since Satisfaction with price, 
assortment offered, perceived product quality 
and employee service are statistically significant 
predictors of respondents’ cumulative 
satisfaction. 


Relationship intention and the 
respondents’ satisfaction 


Once an overall mean score had been calculated 
for the respondents’ relationship intentions, the 
researchers determined whether relationships 
existed between the respondents’ relationship 
intentions and their satisfaction with price, the 
assortment offered, perceived product quality 
and employee service, as well as relationship 
intention and cumulative satisfaction with the 
clothing retailer. Table 7 presents the p-values 
and corresponding r-values of Pearson product 


moment correlation coefficients conducted to 
uncover relationships, the — respondents’ 
relationship intentions, their satisfaction with 
various store attributes, and their cumulative 
satisfaction. 


From Table 7 it is evident that practically 
significant correlations exist between 
respondents’ relationship intentions and_ their 
satisfaction with the perceived product quality 
and employee service (r = 0.4), as well as price 
and the assortment offered (r = _ 0.3). 
Consequently, the respondents’ satisfaction with 
employee service, perceived product quality, 
price and the assortment offered by the clothing 
retailer increased as their relationship intentions 
increased. Hypothesis 2 is therefore supported. 
Similarly, a practically significant correlation 
exists between respondents’ __ relationship 
intentions and their cumulative satisfaction with 


TABLE 7 
Relationship intention and the respondents’ 
satisfaction 





Correlation between relationship intention r-value 
with: 





Price 0.3* 
Assortment offered 0.3* 
Perceived product quality 0.4* 
Employee service 0.4* 
Cumulative satisfaction 0.4* 





*Correlation significant at the 0.05 level 


the clothing retailer (r = 0.4). Hypothesis 3, 
stating that there is a significant correlation 
between clothing retail customers’ relationship 
intentions and their cumulative satisfaction with 
the retailer is thus supported. 


Next, respondents were categorised according to 
their relationship intention scores (by using the 

33.3 and 66.6 percentiles as cut-off points), in 
order to identify respondents with low, 
moderate, and high relationship intentions. It 
was subsequently decided to perform one-way 
Anovas to determine whether there were any 
significant differences between respondents with 
different relationship intention levels in terms of 
their satisfaction with store attributes, as well as 
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TABLE 8 
Relationship intention levels and respondents’ satisfaction 
Factor Mean sD n* p-value** RI levels*** nee 

Low Moderate | High 

3.62 0.812 154 4-2 Low 0.3 0.7 

Price 3.85 0.722 202 1-3 Moderate 0.3 0.4 
417 0.712 155 23 High 0.7 0.4 

3.72 0.790 154 4-0 Low 0.2 0.6 

Assortment offered 3.89 0.672 202 1-3 Moderate 0.2 0.5 
4.20 0.592 155 23 High 0.6 0.5 

3.43 0.886 | 154 1-2 Low 04 0.9 

ai. product | 380 | o7e9 | 202 1-3 Moderate 04 0.5 
4.18 0.681 155 2-3 High 0.9 0.5 

3.24 0.908 154 4-2 Low 0.4 0.8 

Employee service 3.60 0.780 202 1-3 Moderate 0.4 0.5 
3.96 0.791 155 23 High 0.8 0.5 

3.49 0.801 154 4-0 Low 0.3 0.8 

oe 375 | 0.728 | 202 1-3 Moderate 03 0.6 
4.15 0.671 155 2-3 High 0.8 0.6 





























Notes: * The number of respondents per relationship intention group differed due to ties in the continuous data 


“Tukey's comparison significant at the 0.05 level 
**RI = Relationship intention 


their cumulative satisfaction with the clothing 
retailer. Table 8 shows the descriptive statistics, 
Tukey’s comparison (statistically significant at 
the 0.05 level) and d-values (effect sizes) for 
respondents with different relationship intention 
levels, satisfaction with store attributes (price, 
assortment offered, perceived product quality 
and employee service), as their 
cumulative satisfaction with the clothing retailer. 


well as 


Table 8 shows that there are statistically 
significant differences between respondents with 
different relationship intention levels in terms of 
their satisfaction with clothing retailers’ price, 
the assortment offered, the perceived product 
quality and the employee service, as well as their 


cumulative satisfaction with the clothing retailer. 


From the effect sizes shown in Table 8, it can be 
concluded that respondents with high 
relationship intentions practically 
significantly more satisfied with the clothing 


are 


retailers’ price, assortment offered, the perceived 
product quality and the employee service than 
those respondents with relationship 
intention levels (d values > 0.6). Respondents 
with high relationship intentions were also 


low 


practically significantly more satisfied with the 
offered, the perceived product 
quality and the employee service than were 


assortment 


respondents with moderate relationship intention 
levels (d values > 0.5). When interpreting the 
mean scores, it can be deduced that customers 
with high relationship intention levels were 
more satisfied with the price, the assortment 
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offered, the perceived product quality and the 
employee service of the clothing retailer than 
were respondents with low relationship intention 
levels. Customers with high _ relationship 
intention levels were, furthermore, also more 
satisfied with the assortment offered, the 
perceived product quality and the employee 
service than were respondents with moderate 
relationship intention levels. Hypothesis 4 is 
therefore supported. 


Similarly, respondents with high relationship 
intention levels differed practically significantly 
from those with moderate (d = 0.6) and low (d = 
0.8) relationship intention levels in terms of their 
cumulative satisfaction with the clothing 
retailers shopped at most often. The respondents 
with high relationship intention levels were 
cumulatively more satisfied with the clothing 
retailer (mean = 4.15) compared with 
respondents with moderate (mean = 3.75) or low 
(mean = 3.49) relationship intention levels. It 
can therefore be concluded that respondents with 
varying relationship intention levels differ 
significantly in their cumulative satisfaction with 
the retailer, thereby providing support for 
hypothesis 5. 


DISCUSSION 


Literature shows two approaches to measuring 
retail customers’ satisfaction, namely, 
satisfaction with store attributes and satisfaction 
as a cumulative construct (Olsen & Skallerud, 
2011:532; Bettencourt, 1997). This study 
accordingly determined respondents’ satisfaction 
with a _ clothing retailer by considering 
satisfaction with a number of store attributes as 
well as cumulative satisfaction. As the customer 
satisfaction measuring scales used in this study 
were valid and reliable, it is recommended that 
clothing retailers could use either scale to 
determine their customers’ satisfaction. Results 
from this study further indicate that the 
respondents’ satisfaction with a clothing 
retailer’s price, the assortment offered, the 
perceived product quality and the employee 
service significantly predict their cumulative 
satisfaction with the clothing retailer from whom 
they most often purchase. This finding therefore 


suggests that retailers can confidently determine 
customers’ overall satisfaction by considering 
their cumulative satisfaction (thus using a 
shortened satisfaction measurement), as opposed 
to measuring satisfaction by using multiple 
dimensions (thus a _ lengthy _ satisfaction 
measure). It is therefore recommended that 
clothing retailers use the shortened, cumulative 
satisfaction measure to establish customer 
satisfaction owing to the time constraints 
experienced by retailers, thereby determining 
customer satisfaction in a retail environment. 


However, if clothing retailers wish to identify 
particular store attributes on which to focus in 
order to improve overall customer satisfaction, 
results from this study suggest that particular 
emphasis should be placed on employee service 
and product quality, as these store attributes 
were the best predictors of respondents’ 
cumulative satisfaction. This finding accordingly 
supports Jayawardhena and Farrell’s (2011:211) 
view that interactions with retail employees 
influence customers’ service evaluation and 
satisfaction. It is thus recommended _ that 
clothing retailers should in particular ensure that 
their employees always offer satisfactory service 
to customers by investing in continuous training 
programmes that emphasise the importance of 
being polite, helpful and friendly during 
customer interactions. Considering the long 
hours retail employees often work, retailers 
should also consider, where possible, allowing 
employees frequent breaks to reduce the risk of 
offering less satisfactory service owing to 
employee fatigue. 


Results indicate practically significant positive 
relationships between respondents’ relationship 
intentions and their cumulative satisfaction with 
clothing retailers as well as their satisfaction 
with the price, the assortment offered, the 
perceived product quality and the employee 
service of the clothing retailer from whom they 
most often purchase. In particular, it was found 
that, as the respondents’ relationship intentions 
increased, their cumulative satisfaction with the 
retailer increased, as well as their satisfaction 
with their clothing retailers’ price, assortment 
offered, perceived product quality and employee 


service. Customers with higher relationship 
intentions therefore showed greater satisfaction 
with the retailer from whom they most often 
purchase than did the respondents with moderate 
or low relationship intention levels. These 
findings support the view that customers with 
greater relationship tended _ to 


experience greater satisfaction arising from a 


intentions 
feeling of increased affiliation and greater 
involvement with an organisation (Bloemer & 
Odekerken-Schréder, 2002:69; Kumar et al., 
2003:669; Raciti et al., 2013:616; Siddiquei et 
al., 2015:410). It is therefore recommended that 


clothing retailers determine — customers’ 
relationship intentions and _ focus _ their 
relationship marketing resources on_ those 


customers with higher relationship intentions as 
these customers will, in all probability, display 
greater customer satisfaction, which is a 
prerequisite for forming long-term relationships 
(Bloemer & Odekerken-Schréder, 2002:69; 
Kumar et al., 2003:669). This can be achieved 
by administering a survey with the scaled items 
used by Kruger and Mostert (2012:45) to 
measure relationship intention. 

In addition to creating greater satisfaction, 
retailers could benefit from establishing long- 
term relationships with customers with higher 
relationship intentions, as these customers could 
develop greater loyalty to the retailer, thereby 
increasing the probability of the retainer’s 
retaining these customers (Ashley ef 
2011:749; Kumar et al., 2003:667). 


al., 


LIMITATIONS AND FUTURE 
RESEARCH 


The geographical demarcation of the study 
pertained to one metropolitan area and retail 
setting (i.e. clothing retailers) only, thereby 
limiting the generalisability of the results. The 
use of non-probability convenience sampling 
suggests that the results are applicable only to 
the respondents who participated in the study. 
Although the researchers highlighted the reasons 
for focusing exclusively on specific satisfaction 
dimensions (price, assortment offered, perceived 
product quality and employee service), other 
convenience, 


dimensions, including location, 


service quality and store name could also exert 
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influence on clothing retail customers’ 


satisfaction (Nesset et al., 2011:267). Lastly, the 
findings in this study are based on cross- 


sectional data, which lacks the dynamic changes 


that may occur over time 


in customers’ 


relationship intentions, dimension satisfaction 


and cumulative satisfaction. 


Future studies could focus on replicating the 


current study across different metropolitan areas 
and retailer types to cross validate the results 


here. Comparative studies internationally could 


also be included. Future studies could also 


consider the influence of customers’ relationship 


intentions regarding other constructs believed to 
influence the formation of relationships in a 


clothing retail environment, 


including 


customers’ trust in, and commitment and loyalty 
to a retailer (Pritchard, Havitz & Howard, 


1999:333). 
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ABSTRACT 


- The evolution of transit advertising offers marketers a whole range of new: 
: Opportunities to engage and reinforce their advertising messages, and even to: 
: entertain commuters. Minibus taxis are the most-viewed Out-of-home advertising: 
- medium, and the dominant mode of transport in South Africa. Despite the potential: 
- Opportunities and the reach of minibus taxi advertising in the country, there is a lack: 
- of understanding of the effectiveness of this medium from an emerging perspective. : 
: Therefore, this study attempts to fill this lacuna by investigating the relationships: 
: between constructs that might further contribute to the effectiveness of minibus taxi: 
- advertising. The target audience comprises regular minibus taxi commuters at six of: 
- the largest taxi ranks in Tshwane. Judgement sampling was used; and a total of : 
: 1200 questionnaires were completed. The results show that the strengths of the: 
: relationships differ: the strongest relationship was found between commuters’ view of: 
- minibus taxi advertising and the effectiveness of minibus taxi advertising; while the: 
- weakest relationship was between the attitude towards advertising in general, and: 
- the perceptions of minibus taxi advertising. The research is beneficial to marketers: 
- who intend to make use of this conduit, in order to target minibus taxi commuters — 
: who are typically the key decision-makers in household purchases. : 


South Africans spend, on average, 59 minutes 
each day commuting to work, compared with 
the 45 minutes spent by commuters in the 
United Kingdom, 44 minutes in Germany, and 
43 minutes in the Netherlands (World Bank in 
PMG, 2014). This increased time spent outside 
homes in the open air — whether for recreation, 
or simply for commuting from one place to 
another — presents an opportunity for Out-of- 
home (OOH) advertising. Recent 
infrastructural developments, such as the new 
transportation hubs, new airports, taxi-rank 
upgrading, SARCC (the South African Rail 
Commuter Corporation) integration, the new 


upmarket Gautrain, the Bus Rapid Transport 
(BRT) system, should result in an even wider 
range of OOH advertising media opportunities 
(Du Preez, 2015). These expansions in public 
transport routes and the upgrades to minibus 
taxi ranks and stations have encouraged 
advertisers to target commuters, as they wait 
for their transport (PricewaterhouseCoopers, 
2013). 


Currently, minibus taxis are the most-viewed 
OOH advertising channels, reaching 87% of 
all adults in South Africa (OMD South Africa, 
2013). This is the primary mode of transport 
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for the majority of the population (18 million 
people); and it accounts for 69% of public 
transport in the country (StatsSA, 2013). With 
more than 150 000 minibus taxis on the road, 
and the nearly three quarters of households 
being able to access a minibus taxi service 
within one kilometre of their home, this mode 
of transport currently dominates the market. 


Consequently, minibus taxis are used by a 
significant percentage of workers on a daily 
basis (26,5%); and these commuters are 
typically the key decision-makers in their 
household purchases (OMD South Africa, 
2013). It is clear that there are opportunities 
for advertisers to use minibus taxi advertising 
to engage and reinforce their advertising 
messages — and even to entertain commuters. 


THE PROBLEM INVESTIGATED 


Despite the potential offered by the wide 
variety of alternative options in the OOH 
advertising media landscape in South Africa, 
large advertisers still rely mostly on traditional 
OOH advertising, or on billboards (Nielsen, 
2013). Alternative OOH advertising formats — 
such as minibus taxi advertising, in particular 
— remain under-utilised and largely 
unexplored, despite all the developments and 
the attractiveness of this meduim (Du Preez, 
2015; Roux, van der Waldt & Ehlers, 2013). 


OOH advertising has not received the attention 
it deserves in the literature. Limited studies in 
this area have been published over the past 
decade; and these have mainly focused on the 
effectiveness of free-standing outdoor 
advertising signs or billboards (Osborne & 
Coleman, 2008; Taylor et al., 2006, Van 
Meurs & Aristoff, 2009; Wilson & Till, 2011). 
More recently, the specific requirements when 
creating outdoor advertising messages for a 
mobile audience have been researched 
(Franch, Lopes, Albiol, 2014; Wilson, Baack 
& Till, 2015). 


Even less research on transit advertising can 
be found, with the exception of exterior-bus 
advertising (Prendergast & Hang, 1999) and 
subway advertising in Hong Kong (Chan & 
Fung, 2013), airport advertising at the La 
Guardia airport in New York (Wilson & Till, 
2008) and taxi-cab advertising in Scotland, 
UK (Veloutsou & O’Donnell, 2005). 
However, there is a serious lack of academic 
literature on transit advertising -— in an 
emerging market context, such as South 
Africa. 


Despite the large number of potential 
opportunities and the reach of minibus taxi 
advertising in the country, there is still a lack 
of understanding of the effectiveness of this 
medium. 


The unique contribution of this study is that it 
is one of the first to examine minibus taxi 
advertising media in the South African 
context. From a practical perspective, this 
study can assist marketers, advertisers, and 
brand managers in understanding minibus taxi 
advertising, in order to make use of this unique 
OOH advertising channel effectively for their 
advertising purposes. 


THE RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 


Despite the potential of minibus taxi 
advertising, academics have devoted very 
limited attention it. The main purpose of this 
study is to investigate the effectiveness of 
minibus taxis as an advertising medium in 
South Africa, by determining the relationship 
between the constructs that influence this 
effectiveness. This was done by utilising a 
number of acknowledged measuring scales in 
the field of advertising (Mehta, 2000) and 
transit advertising media (Veloutsou & 
O’Donnell, 2005), by developing a new scale 
for minibus taxi advertising in the media 
context. 
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More specifically, this study aims to achieve 

the following research objectives (ROs): 

RO;: Compare the perceived degree of 
exposure to different transit 
advertising media formats; 

RO,: Establish the attitudes of regular 
minibus taxi commuters towards 
advertising in general; 

RO 3: Determine the general view of regular 
minibus taxi commuters towards 
minibus taxi advertising; 

ROg Examine the effectiveness of minibus 
taxi advertising; 

RO, — Explore the perceptions with regard to 
minibus taxi advertising in the media 
context; and lastly, 

ROs: Investigate the strength of correlation 
between construct measures — with the 
aim of explaining any variations in the 
perceived effectiveness of minibus 
taxi advertising. 


The rest of the article is structured as follows: 
Firstly, it presents the theoretical framework 
used for the hypothesis development. It then 
outlines the methods used to design the study; 
and thereafter, it presents the results. Finally, 
the article provides conclusions, summarises 
the limitations, and recommends some areas 
for future research. 


THE THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Minibus taxi advertising as a transit 
advertising media platform 


The nature of public transit advertising media, 
and in particular minibus taxi transport in 
South Africa, is rather different in comparison 
to that in the more-developed countries. The 
public transport in these countries is well 
developed in urban centres; and it is utilised by 
the broad public (Wilson & Till, 2008). 
Commuters using taxicabs are part of the 
higher-income segment of the market; and 
they are transporting only a few passengers at 
a time (Veloutsou & O’Donnel, 2005). 


In South Africa, most minibus taxi commuters 
are part of the lower- and middle-income 
segment; while private transport users fall into 
the higher-income segment (StatsSa, 2013). 
Minibus taxis are the most popular mode of 
transport in urban areas for the majority of the 
South African population; and these buses can 
transport up to sixteen passengers (PMG, 
2015). 


Minibus taxi commuters are seen as a captive 
audience in a controlled environment, 
considering that these commuters spend on 
average about 58 minutes daily inside a taxi — 
where they could well be exposed to 
advertising media (PMG, 2015). Advertising 
in the transit environment is not without its 
challenges. It is probable that transit 
advertising media would have to compete for 
the attention of passengers — with all the 
distracting stimuli in the transit environment 
(Wilson & Till, 2008). 


Transit advertising may reach people who are 
not necessarily interested in what is being 
advertised; or, alternatively, they might be 
merely too absorbed in their thoughts to even 
notice a message (Roux & van der Waldt, 
2014). Certain transport vehicles have a 
negative image; and they carry an associated 
risk. For example, a mud-splashed bus or 
vandalised graffiti-sprayed train might not 
benefit the brand being advertised (Chan & 
Fung, 2013). This type of advertising also has 
its creative limitations. The messages on the 
outside of vehicles demand visual simplicity 
and short copy because they are fleeting 
compared to those placed on the inside, where 
captive commuters might spend more time 
(Prendergast & Hang, 1999). 
Consequently, transit advertising is 
predominantly used as a secondary or support- 
advertising medium; since it works best in 
conjunction with traditional advertising media, 
such as television and radio (Veloutsou & 
O’Donnell, 2005). 
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Hypothesis development 


Contemporary OOH  adverising media 
includes four major platforms: Outdoor 
advertising media; street-and-retail furniture 
advertising media; transit advertising media, 
and alternative OOH advertising media. Each 
of these major platforms, in turn, comprises 
specific media formats (Roux et al., 2013). 
The transit advertising-media platform consists 
of two formats: moving transit advertising 
affixed to the outside or inside of moving 
vehicles, trains, buses, taxis; and static or 
stationary advertising positioned in the 
common areas of train stations, taxi ranks, 
terminals and airports (Roux et al., 2013). 


The focus of this article is on a unique type of 
moving transit advertising m dia in South 
Africa: minibus taxi advertising. 


Figure 1 presents a proposed model for the 
effectiveness of minibus taxi-advertising; and 
it can be used to guide the study. The study 
aims to extend the existing, yet very limited 
body of knowledge, on transit media, with 
regard to the understanding of how exposure 
to transit advertising media, attitudes towards 


advertising in general, general views towards 
minibus taxi advertising and minibus taxi- 
advertising media relate to the effectiveness of 
minibus taxi advertising. 


The theory used to develop the five hypotheses 
in the model will be discussed in the following 
sections. 


Perceived degree of exposure to the 
advertising media 

The opportunity to see a_ specific 
advertiseme t, or to come in contact with a 
specific medium, has been used 
extensively in the past to examine and 
estimate exposure (Belch & Belch, 2012; 
Cannon et al. 2002; Veloutsou & 
O’Donnell, 2005). These contacts can be 
estimated by considering the unique 
physical features of the different OOH 
advertising media types, or to view them 
from the perspective of the passer-by. For 
example Donthu, Cherian and Bhargava 
(1993) examined which features should 


FIGURE 1 
Schematic Illustration of hypothesized model for minibus taxi advertising effectiveness 


Exposure to transit advertising 
media 


Attitudes towards advertising 
in general 


General views towards minibus 
taxi advertising 


Mini bus taxi advertising media 
context 





Effectiveness of minibus taxi 
advertising 
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best be used to estimate the exposure rates 
to outdoor advertising boards, such as their 
location and position. They found that 
advertising boards aimed at drivers of cars 
were more effective when placed on the 
highways when compared with suburban 
roads, and at the right-hand side of the 
road compared with on the left-hand side. 


This study concluded that repeated 
exposure (the number of boards with the 
same advertisement included in a 
campaign) was an important factor in 
successfully influencing the effectiveness 
thereof. 


Wilson and Till (2008) conducted a study 
on the effectiveness of airport advertising 
media in New York City's La Guardia 
Airport, using ethnographic observations 
to explore how air travellers interact with 
this type of transit medium, in addition to 
surveys to measure the recall and 
recognition of airport advertising. The 
impact of the locations of the 
advertisements in the airport terminals was 
assessed — based on the level of exposure 
to travellers. The findings suggested that 
placing advertisements on unusual or 
unique media vehicles, locations with 
longer dwelling times and less distracting 
stimuli all help to increase the 
effectiveness of transport airport media 
advertising. 


In addition, it also revealed that recall and 
recognition amongst frequent flyers was 
twice as big, when compared with 
infrequent flyers. Similarly, Chan and 
Fung (2013) found that the frequency of 
travelling on the subway in Hong Kong 
was positively correlated with the level of 
awareness of advertisements and attitudes 
towards this type of advertising. 


Using respondents’ perceived exposure to 
media as a measure might not capture the 
real contact or be completely objective; but 
it does provide some insights into the 
effectiveness of different media types 
(Cannon et al., 2002). Consequently, 
Veloutsou and O’Donnell (2005) 
estimated the exposure to a number of 
transit advertising media from __ the 
perspective of the passer-by. This study 
found that perceived contact with transit 
advertising was strongly correlated with 
the effectiveness of taxi-cab advertising. 


In South Africa, minibus taxi commuters 
are a captive audience exposed to 
advertisements on transit vehicles, boards 
at taxi ranks, and at bus terminuses, while 
waiting at common transit areas. 
Consequently, advertisers typically 
combine a variety of mobile and static 
transit advertising types in one campaign, 
in order to maximise the exposure to this 
commuter market (PMG, 2015). It is, 
therefore, hypothesised that: 

H;: Commuters’ perceived extent of 
exposure to transit advertising media is 
positively correlated to their perceived 
effectiveness of minibus taxi advertising. 


Attitudes towards advertising media in 
general 

The Fishbein theory states that an 
individual’s attitude is a function of the 
individual’s own beliefs about the object, 
and the evaluative aspects of these beliefs 
(Kaplan & Fishbein, 1969). Attitude 
towards advertising is important to track; 
because it may 
exposure and reactions to _ individual 
advertisements through a_ variety of 
cognitive and affective processes (Mehta, 
2000). Consequently, some _ researchers 
have studied the relationships between the 


impact consumers’ 
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attitude towards advertising in general, and 
the attitude towards advertising in specific 
media. 


For example, Schlosser, Shavitt and 
Kanfer (1999) found that the attitudes and 
perceptions towards Internet advertising 
and the attitude towards advertising in 
general were significantly different. Tan 
and Chia (2007) explored the relationship 
between attitude towards advertising in 
general and the _ attitude towards 
advertising in the traditional advertising 
media (television and _ print) A 
significantly positive association between 
television attitudes and _ the attitude 
towards advertising in general was 
reported; but the relationship between print 
attitudes and the attitude towards 
advertising in general was found to be 
insignificant. 


Some researchers focused on the attitude 
towards non-traditional and OOH 
advertising media. Dahlén and Edenius 
(2007) found that placing a message in a 
non-traditional advertising medium usually 
resulted in more favourable attitudes. 
Furthermore, studies dealing with transit 
advertising media, such as that of 
Veloutsou and O’Donnell (2005), have 
tested and confirmed the effectiveness of 
OOH advertising on this attitudinal level. 
Thus, a_ positive attitude towards 
advertising in general may result in a 
positive attitude towards a_ specific 
advertisement or advertising in a specific 
context — such as minibus taxi advertising. 
Therefore, the following hypothesis is 
stated: 

Hb: Commuters’ attitude towards 
advertising in general is __ positively 
correlated with their view of minibus taxi 
advertising. 


Attitudes towards advertising in general 
have been proven to influence the success 
of any specific advertising message 
(Mehta, 2000). A person's predisposition 
to respond consistently towards 
advertising in general, either favourably or 
unfavourably, would mediate the 
effectiveness of any given advertisement 
(Schlosser et al., 1999). This also seems to 
be valid in the context of OOH advertising. 
Osborne and Coleman (2008) found that 
consumers with a more favourable attitude 
to advertising were more likely to recall 
outdoor advertisements. In a study by 
Prendergast and Hang (1999), exterior-bus 
advertising was found to be more effective 
when consumers had positive attitudes 
towards advertising in general. 


Veloutsou and O’Donnell (2005) reported 
that commuters who appreciated the value 
of advertising in general were more likely 
to notice, read, and remember taxi-cab 
advertising. The following hypothesis can, 
therefore, be stated: 
H3: Commuters’ attitudes towards 
advertising media are positively correlated 
with their perceived effectiveness of 


minibus taxi advertising. 


General views towards minibus _ taxi 
advertising 

The views towards OOH advertising seem to 
be diverse. In some _ cases, commercial 
messages on outdoor advertising boards are 
regarded as_ socially unacceptable. For 
example, alcohol and tobacco companies in 
America were criticised by the authorities and 
consumer groups for using outdoor advertising 
to target ethnic minorities, or lower-income 
groups (Lowery & Sloane, 2014). Some 
serious environmentalists perceive OOH 
media advertising to be obtrusive; and they are 
concerned about the visual pollution caused by 
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excessive and/or unregulated OOH media 
advertising. In one such case, the authorities in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, banned outdoor advertising 
in the city (Bevins, 2010). However, others 
maintain that such advertising enhances a 
city’s image; and properly controlled OOH 
media advertising can generate valuable 
revenue for both town and city councils. They 
believe that tasteful OOH advertising media 
can contribute to the aesthetics and 
characteristics of business centres and cities; 
while some residents in townships or rural 
areas in South Africa describe billboards as the 
flowers of townships that add some colour to 
an otherwise dull environment (Jordaan, 
2002). 


Poalses and Joubert (2014) explored the role 
of media advertising in the lives of different 
consumer segments in South Africa; and they 
found that consumers from the mass and 
middle-market segments revealed a_ strong 
affinity for traditional media advertising; and 
they view billboards as being more effective 
than new media advertising, such as_ the 
internet or cellphones. Similar views were 
found when Cheung and Leung (2014) 
examined differences in attitudes towards 
OOH media advertising in the United 
Kingdom, China, and Hong Kong. 


Their study also revealed that Hong Kong and 
Chinese respondents held the most favourable 
attitudes towards OOH media advertising; 
while UK _ respondents held the _ least- 
favourable attitudes. Surprisingly, the 
respondents from the three areas had a more 
favourable attitude towards OOH media 
advertising when compared with Internet 
advertising. Veloutsou and O’Donnell (2005) 
looked at consumers’ perceptions of taxi 
advertising; and these authors found that most 
consumers expressed neither a positive nor a 
negative view towards taxi advertising as an 


advertising medium. 


It should be noted that the number of 
respondents who did have a positive view 


exceeded those who had a negative view. In 
their study on the factors influencing outdoor 
advertising, Donthu et al. (1993) found that 
there was a relationship between attitude 
towards advertising and the recall of outdoor 
advertising, which they used as a method of 
measuring — the effectiveness of such 
advertising. 

Hy Commuters’ general views towards 
minibus taxi advertising are positively 
correlated with their perceived effectiveness of 
minibus taxi advertising. 


Aadvertising-media context 

The choice of a media platform (such as OOH 
or home advertising), and within a platform 
the choice of a particular media format (such 
as transit advertising) and vehicle 
(advertisements on a minibus taxi), would 
often carry direct implications for a company 
or a product image. Media-context studies 
explore how and _ which media-context 
variables influence the effects of the 
advertisements situated in that context 
(Bronner & Neijens, 2006). This is also 
referred to as the media-option-source effect: 
“The differential impact the advertising 
exposure would have on the same audience 
member if the exposure occurs in one media 
option rather than in another” (Belch & Belch, 
2012). 


Both objective media-context variables, such 
as genre, size and content, as well as 
subjective and qualitative variables, which 
depend on the receiver’s interpretation, such as 
involvement and affect induced by _ the 
medium’s context, have been studied during 
the past decade (Janssens & De Pelsmacker, 
2005; Malthouse, Calder & Tamhane, 2007). 


However, the qualitative values of OOH 
advertising media — such as the image of 
the different media types and the context 
in which they are placed — have received 
very limited attention from researchers, 
despite the fact that global brands are 
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increasingly relying on these values to 
promote the image of their brands (Wilson 

& Till, 2011). For example, part of 
L’Oreal Paris’ long-term strategy is the 
iconic OOH-advertising signs in Toronto’s 
premier shopping district — to reinforce the 
brand’s high quality and chic image with 
the consumer. They are of the opinion that 
it would help to associate their brand with 
the image of the medium, and the area in 
which it is located. 


This trend can also be seen in South 
Africa. For instance, Clinique display their 
eye-catching, creative 
concepts on well-designed signs and 
fixtures in upmarket malls, such as 
Melrose Arch and Sandton, in order to 
strengthen their global and upmarket 
image with their target audience (World 
Outdoor Advertising News, 2010). 


international 


Wilson and Till (2011) investigated this 
trend — by examining the impact of 
outdoor advertising boards in specific 
contexts — on consumers’ overall attitude 
towards the brand — and the associated 
image. They used quantitative 
experimentation, by showing the digital 
manipulation of boards — with either more- 
positive, or more-negative environments — 
to a number of tests and control groups of 
students, and then measuring _ their 
reactions via surveys. The results 
suggested that the context in’ which 
outdoor advertisements are placed does not 
appear to affect consumers’ attitudes and 
beliefs about the advertised brand. 
However, some recent studies have found 
that exposure to different OOH advertising 
media in a specific context have an impact 
on consumers’ processing of, and reactions 
to the messages (Burke, 2009; Dennis et 


al., 2013; Dennis et al., 2014). It is thus 
hypothesised that: 

Hs: The minibus taxi-advertising media 
context is positively correlated with the 
perceived effectiveness of minibus taxi 
advertising. 


THE RESEARCH METHOD 
Data collection and sampling 


Correlational research that attempts to 
determine the extent of a relationship 
between two or more variables by using 
Statistical data was used in this study 
(Iacobucci & (Churchill, 2010. The 
purpose of the study was to determine the 
relationships between constructs _ that 
contribute to the effectiveness of taxi 
advertising, specifically regular minibus 
taxi commuters’ attitudes towards the 
advertising media in general, their view of 
minibus taxi advertising, their potential 
level of exposure to the medium, and the 
taxi-advertising media context. 


Non-probability judgment sampling was 
applied to select the 200 regular minibus 
taxi commuters at six of the largest 
intermodal transport-interchange facilities 
in the City of Tshwane’s Metropolitan 
Municipal Area: Denneboom (Mamelodi), 
Belle Ombre (Marabastad), Mabopane 
Station (Soshanguve/Mabopane), Blood 
Street/Dr Savage Taxi Ranks (City 
Centre), Pretoria Station/Bosman Street 
(City Centre) and the Hammanskraal Taxi 
Rank. 


This sampling method was deemed most 
appropriate; since a reliable and 
professional authority in the transit-media 
industry was available to help with 
assembling a representative sample; and 
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this resulted in saving time and money 
(Iacobucci & .(010Churchill, 2To ensure 
data stability and to enable selective 
hypothesis-testing, a reasonable sample 
size of 1200 commuters was employed. A 
large transit-media company helped the 
researcher with the selection and access to 
ranks at each of the facilities. The 
fieldwork spanned a period of 8 weeks, 
with trained interviewers working at 
different times in the mornings and 
afternoons, weekdays and weekends, in 
order to approximate a __ proper 
representation in the sample of regular 
minibus taxi commuters. The respondents 
who passed the data-collection point at or 
close to the selected taxi ranks were 
screened, to ensure that they were regular 
minibus taxi commuters; and they were 
then invited to participate in the study. 


The measuring instrument 


Four existing and one new measuring scale 
were used to measure the different constructs 
of the study. The scale by Mehta (2000) was 
used to quantify the commuters’ attitudes 
towards advertising media in general; because 
this scale measured the learned predisposition 
to respond in the consistently favourable or 
unfavourable manner to advertising; and this 
had been used previously in the context of 
OOH advertising media (Donthu, Cherian & 
Bhargava, 1993, Veloutsou & O’Donnell, 
2005). 


The degree of exposure, the general views 
towards minibus taxi advertising, and the 
effectiveness of minibus taxi advertising were 
measured by using scales from the study of 
Veloutsou and O’Donnell (2005). Some items 
were added to fit the context of minibus taxi 
advertising in South Africa. For example, a 
clear distinction was made between the 
different types of advertising in _ this 
environment: minibus taxis covered in 


advertisements, advertising placed inside the 
minibus taxi, and radio advertisements inside 
the minibus taxis. 


The scale used to quantify the minibus taxi 
advertising media context was developed on 
the basis of a series of discussions with experts 
at a large transit-medium company, as well as 
specialists at a media agency. Four key 
variables that might influence how advertised 
brands are interpreted in this context were 
identified on the basis of this insight. These 
variables were then formulated as statements. 
To ensure that the respondents interpreted 
them correctly, the statements were firstly pre- 
tested amongst 20 students, using minibus 
taxis as their primary mode of transport. Some 
minor adjustments had to be made — for 
example, explaining the concepts ‘maintained’ 
and ‘comfortable minibus taxis’. The items in 
four of the scales were measured on a five- 
point Likert scale, with 1 representing 
‘Strongly disagree’ and 5 representing 
‘Strongly agree’, so that the researcher could 
establish the intensity of the respondent’s 
feelings as regards the particular statement 
made. The perceived degree of exposure to 
different transit advertising media formats 
were measured on five-point frequency scale, 
with 1 representing ‘Very rarely” and 5 
representing ‘Very often’, in order to offer 
some insights into the effectiveness of the 
media formats under investigation. 


A pilot test with the whole questionnaire was 
carried out with 30 subjects. These were not 
included in the sample that was used to 
establish the level of reliability. After some 
minor adjustments, the data _ collection 
commenced across the City of Tshwane’s 
Metropolitan Municipal Area. 


The data analysis 


The data analysis for this study was conducted 
by using IBM SPSS Version 23 and JASP 
Version 0.7.1.12. A number of different 
statistical tests were applied to analyse the 
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data. The descriptive statistics of the data 
linked to RO; to ROs are reported. 
Furthermore, the similarity of commuters’ 
perceived degree of exposure to the different 
transit advertising-media formats, linked with 
RO;, was examined via the proportional Z-test. 
For RO; to ROs the statistical significance was 
examined via t-tests; while Cohen’s d was 
calculated to determine the  effect-size 
Statistics or the relative magnitude of the 
differences between the means for RO to ROs. 
An effectual size of 0.2 was regarded as 
‘small’, 0.5 as ‘medium’, and 0.8 as ‘large’ — as 
suggested by Cohen (1969). For the 
hypotheses linked to RO6, the Spearman 
method was used to test the relationship 
between the constructs, as proposed in the five 
stated hypotheses. The sampling distributions 
were considered to be normally distributed, 
due to the large size of the sample. The 
researcher used a 95% level of confidence, and 
a subsequent significance level of 5% (p-value 
< 0.05), to establish the 
rejecting null hypotheses. 


uidelines for 


THE RESULTS 


The Crcnbach’s alpha values and the number 
of items for the co structs are summarised in 
Table 1. It can be seen that the reliability 
assessments for all the scales exceeded the 
minimum standard of 0.70, as suggested by 
Nunnally (1978). 





TABLE 1 
Cronbach's alpha values for the constructs 
Number 
Constructs a Mean SD ofitene 


Attitudes towards 

advertising media 0,84 3,67 ~—0,89 D 
in general 

General views 

towards minibus- 0,76 3,40 0,98 7 
taxi advertising 

Minibus taxi- 

advertising media 0,71 2,91 
context 

Effectiveness of 

minibus-taxi 0,87 3,20 0,98 6 


advertising 


The sample of 120 was marginally 
dominated b_ females (51.6%). The majority 
of the respondents (71,1%) were between the 
ages of 19 to 30 years. Most of the minibus 
taxi commuters (79%) interviewed were 
employed, thus earning disposable income. 
The monthly household income of the majority 
of the respondents (59,8 ) was belo R8000; 
however, 30 earned an income of between 
R8000 and R15 000. 


Ir terms of the type of public transport used, 
all of the respondents used minitus taxis 
(100%), followed by bus transport (36,17%), 
and lastly trains (13,75%). The majority of the 
commuters ade use of a combination of 
modes of tr nsport. The results reflect the 
considerable mount of time commuters spend 
on public transportation — either waiting for 
minibus taxi, or commuting. For example, 
more than 60,1% of them made of use minibus 
taxis twice a ay; and they spend more than an 
hour in transit every day. Hence, the extended 
and regular time spent in commutirg offers 
advertisers a recurring opportunity to 
communicate with this commuter market. 


The behaviour of this captive market (Table 2) 
needs to be understood, in order to improve 
the strategies of marketers and advertisers. 


The most co mon aspects commuters thought 
about in the taxi were their finances, as can be 
seen by the f ct that 63,3% of the respondents 
mentioned that they think about “m ney, my 
budget, and getting a job”. This is followed by 
thoughts ab ut their daily respo sibilities 
(49,8%) an their family/children/friends 
(45,8%). Their ambitions, dreams nd _ their 
holidays (42,8%) were élso on their minds. 
Understanding that commuters are interested 
in aspects, such as financial wellness, personal 
aspiration an the wellbeing of their families 
could guide the placement of relevant 
advertising messages on _inibus taxis. 
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Thinking about when in 
the taxi 


My money, my budget, 
getting a job 


My work/task for the day 


My family /children/friends 


My ambitions, my dreams, 
my holiday 


What | am doing after work 


What | am having for my 
next meal 


What shopping | need to do 
in the week 


What | need to make for 
dinner 


TABLE 2 


Commuters’ behaviours in minibus taxis 


Re sponses 


760 


597 
550 
514 
421 


420 


361 


343 





% 


Response 


rate 


63,3 


49,8 
45,8 


42.8 


Activity while in the taxi 


Listening to the radio in the 
taxi 


Busy on my cell 
phone/electronic device 


Looking out of the window 


Talking to the other 
passengers 


Reading a magazine 


Reading the newspaper 


Watching TV in the taxi 


Sleep/rest 


TABLE 3 
Perceived exposure to different transit advertising media formats 


n 
Responses 


689 


561 
490 
468 
328 


273 


107 


66 


% 
Response 
rate 


57,4 


46,8 
40,8 
39,0 
27,3 


22,8 


8,9 


5,9 





Moving transit 
advertising media on 


Static transit advertising 
placed at the common 











taxis/ trains/ buses transit areas 
Often / very often Often / very often 

Proportional n 980 848 
Total n: 1200 1200 
Proportional % 81,7% 70,7% 
Weighted average proportion (P): 0,762 
Z7= 
SQRT(P(1-P)) 0,426 
SQRT((1/n1)+(1/n2)) 0,041 

0,017 
P1-P2 0,110 
Z= 6,324 
Critical value: 2,480 
P-value 0,000* 





*Significant 
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It is evident that commuters consume multiple 
media types while in transit. More than half of 
them indicated that they are listening to the 
radio in the taxi (57,4%); while others are 
reading the printed media (magazines 27,3%; 
newspapers 22,8%). At the time of the study, 
large plasma televisions inside minibus taxis 
had just been introduced — but in only a small 
number of taxis (PMG, 2015). This explains 
the low percentage of commuters (8,9%) 
watching television inside the taxis. The other 
activities with which commuters kept 
themselves busy while in the taxi, were mostly 
just looking out of the window (40,8%) and 
keeping themselves busy on their cellphones 
or electronic devices (46,8%), and talking to 
other passengers (39%). Marketers could thus 
include promotions via electronic media in 
their transit advertising-media campaigns, in 
order to obtain measurable and behavioural 
responses. 


RO;: Perceived degree of exposure to 
different transit advertising media 
formats 


A comparison of the respondents’ perceived 
exposure to different transit advertising media 
formats is depicted in Table 3. The majority 
(81,7%) of the respondents indicated that they 
are exposed to moving transit advertising 
media often or very often; while significantly 
less (70,7%) declared that they very often or 
often have contact with static transit 
advertising placed at the common transit areas. 
This proportional difference in exposure to 
transit advertising-media formats is significant 
(p<0.05). Therefore, advertisements on moving 
transit vehicles are statistically on average 
more frequently noticed than static transit 
advertising placed at the common areas of taxi 
ranks, train stations and bus terminals. This is 
probably due to mobility and to the unique 
features of the vehicles that attract more 


attention than static media (Roux, van der 
Waldt & Ehlers, 2013). 


RO,: Attitudes towards advertising in 
general 


attitudes 
towards advertising in Table 4, it can be seen 
that all the means are significantly different 


When considering + commuters’ 


from 3, which constitutes the mid-point or 
divide between agreement and non-agreement 
(p<0.05). For most of the statements, the 
magnitude of the differences were either large 
(Cohen’s d 2 0.08), or medium (Cohen’s d 2 

0.05) — due to the respondents agreeing or 
strongly agreeing. 


They regarded advertising as being a valuable 
source of information to keep them up to date 
with new product developments and features 
(M = 4,18; SD = 0,85). The magnitude of the 
differences in the means (mean difference 
1,18; 95% CI: 4,13 to 4,23) was large (d = 

1,39), thereby suggesting a strong level of 


agreement. Similarly, they indicated that they 
actually like to look at advertisements (M = 
3,8; SD = 0,88). In this case, the magnitude of 
the differences in the means (mean difference 
= 0,80, 95% CI: 4,13 to 4,23) was also large (d 
= 0,91). 


Advertising was not’ perceived to be 
misleading (M = 4,66; SD = 0,88). Further, the 
magnitude of the differences in the means 
(mean difference = 1,67, 95% CI: 4,63 to 4,70) 
was large (d= 2,92), suggesting strong 
agreement. 


The effectual size statistic with regard to the 
statement that there are too many 
advertisements, was small (d=0,33), 
suggesting there was some agreement, but not 
necessarily strong agreement. 
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TABLE 4: 
Attitudes towards advertising in general 
aoe 95% Confidence 
Descriptives One Sample T-Test interval 

2 s 

< a dd ® o 

oc a i Oo o cS 

2 2 - 28 2 § 8 
a oO 


Advertising keeps me up to date with new 418 0,85 48,03 <0,001 1,18 1,39** 413 4,23 
product developments and features 








| like to look at advertisements 3,80 0,88 31,54 <0,001 0,80 0,91*** 3,75 3,85 
Advertising is often misleading (r) 466 057 101,15 <0,001 1,67 2,92°** 4,63 4,70 
There are too many advertisements (r) 3,85 1,07 11,48 <0,001 0,35 0,33** 3,29 3,42 
Advertisements are entertaining 2,84 0,88 -635  <0,001 -0,16 -0,18 2,79 2,89 
Note: n = 1200, (r) = reverse-scored All tests, hypothesis is population mean is different from 3. 


Effect size *** = Large **=Medium *=Small 











TABLE 5 
General views towards minibus taxi advertising 
; : 
Descriptives One Sample T-Test 95% Confidence 
Interval 
bid no] 
a cc x) 5 5 
3 7 aad o & 5 = a 
s 7) Q 3 é B g Es 
| like to listen to radio ads inside the 366 094 2415 <.001 ite page aa a 


minibus taxi 





The concept of minibus taxi advertising is 366 0.96 2377 <.001 0.66 0.69% 3.60 3.74 
a ‘creative’ one : ; , 7 , , , ; 





| am familiar with the brand names 368 099 2262 <.001 0,65 O65* 359 371 
advertised on minibus taxis. 





| prefer to look at minibus taxis completely 
covered with ads more than others with 3,64 0,95 16,18 <.001 0,44 0,47* 3,39 3,50 
less advertising 








| like to look at minibuses covered in 338 0,97 1355 <.001 0,38 0,39* 3.32 3,43 
advertisements. 
Note: n = 1200 All tests, hypothesis is population mean is different from 3. 


Effect size **= Medium *=Small 


The respondents did not seem to regard RO;: General views towards minibus taxi 

advertisements as particularly entertaining, as advertising 

indicated by the small effect size (d=-0,18). In 

fact, the average suggests disagreement. This When examining the commuters’ general 
might be due to a lack of creativity, or to the views towards minibus taxi advertising (Table 

relevance of advertising to target this 5), it can seen that all of the means are 
particular group. significantly different from 3 (p<0.05), all of 


which measured higher than the mid-point. 
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Furthermore, the effectual size statistics or the 
relative magnitude of the differences between 
the means were medium (Cohen’s d 2 0.05) 
for three of the statements. This was the case 
for listening to radio advertisements, while 
commuting in a taxi (M = 3,66; SD = 0,94). 
This supports the integration of radio 
advertising with transit media to increase the 
effectiveness of a campaign aimed at this 
market. 

Commuters have ample time sitting in a taxi; 
and they may thus welcome the diversion or 
distraction that advertisements on the radio can 
provide. Additionally, commuters regarded 
minibus taxis advertising to be creative and 
novel (M = 3,66; SD = 0,96), thereby 


new brands. The respondents also seemed to 
be rather familiar with the brand names 
advertised on minibus taxis (M = 3,68; SD = 
0,99), thereby supporting the findings of 
Veloutsou and O’Donnell (2005) that this type 
of advertising is effective in reinforcing an 
existing message, or to maintain high levels of 
awareness for the leading brands. 


The respondents affirmed that they look at 
minibus taxis completely covered in an 
advertisement (M = 3,64; SD = 0,95), but not 
necessarily more than vehicles with less 
advertising (M = 3,38; SD = 0,97). For both of 
these statements, the magnitude of the 
differences in the means was small or close to 














suggesting that it could also be used to attract neutral. 
the attention of this target market, or to launch 
TABLE 6 
Effectiveness of minibus taxi advertising 
‘ : 
Descriptives One Sample T-Test 95% Confidence 
Interval 
2 so] 
f 4 ss 2 &§ & 
a = 
= 9 =2 € § §$ 
a ro) 

| remember branded minibus taxis/taxi 
advertisements more than advertisements 2,54 0,92 -17,43 <.001 0,46 -0,50** 2,48 2,59 
in other media 
| often notice brands/advertisements on 359 0,94 2176 <.001 0,59 0,63** 3,54 3,65 
passing minibus taxis. 
pay akentionto tiene w Diaided 368 097 2433 <.001 0,68 070% 362 373 
taxis/taxi minibus advertisements. 
| often read brands/advertisements on 340 1,05 13,09 <.001 0,40 0,38* 3,34 3,46 
minibus taxis. 
| often read brands/advertisements inside 264 1,05 -11,88 <.001 0,36 0,34" 2.58 2.70 
minibus taxis. 
Note: n = 1200 All tests, hypothesis is population mean is different from 3. 


Effect size **= Medium *=Small 


Commuters suggested that they do _ not 
particularly discuss advertisements on minibus 
taxis with the other consumers (M = 2,83; SD 
=), or enjoy looking at advertising placed 
inside the minibus taxi (M = 3,16; SD =1,05). 
For both of these statements, the differences 
were trivial, despite being _ statistically 
significant from 3 (p<0.05). 


RO, Effectiveness of minibus taxi 


advertising 


All the means are significantly different from 


3 (p<0.05) with regard to the effectiveness of 


minibus taxi advertising (Table 6). Although 


advertising on minibus taxis is not recalled 
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more frequently than advertising on other 
media (M = 2,54; SD = 0,92), it is known that 
advertising is not only aimed at the conscious 
mind, but also at the sub-conscious (Wilson, 
Baack & Till, 2015). Reading advertising 
inside taxis, and seeing the branded taxis 
would surely increase the brand’s familiarity 
with the audience — especially when used as a 
support for other media in a campaign. 


These factors can increase brand recognition 
and aid recall during the evaluation of 
alternatives, when buying products; since most 
of these commuters buy at shopping outlets 
close to the taxi ranks (PMG, 2015). 
Furthermore, it seems to have some ability to 
attract attention; since the respondents stated 
that they often notice advertisements on 
passing minibus taxis (M = 3,59; SD = 0,94). 
It is clear however, that newly branded taxis 
(M = 3,68; SD = 0,97) are more likely to 
attract interest. 


The respondents indicated that they really do 
read those advertisements, which are placed 


inside the vehicles (M = 2,64; SD =1,05). 
Thus, although they are a captive audience, 
they might not be able to clearly see the brand 
message obscured by the 16 or more other 
passengers typically packed inside a_ taxi. 
Accordingly, advertisers must use strikingly 
visual branding to get noticed, when 
advertising on the exterior; but also ensure that 
advertisements placed inside are visible and 
interesting, in order to achieve the desired 
effect. 


RO, Perceptions with regard to minibus 
taxi advertising in the context of the 
media 


When examining commuters’ perceptions of 
the minibus taxi-advertising media context 
(Table 7), it is interesting to note that 
commuters slightly disagree with two of the 
statements; while they agree somewhat with 
the others. It can also be seen that all of the 
means are significantly different from 3 
(p<0.05). However, the effect of the size 
statistics needs to be examined, in order to 





TABLE 7 
Perceptions with regard to minibus taxi advertising media context 
on 95% Confidence 
Descriptives One Sample T-Test interval 

bs cs 

5 ss © & 8 

s % = 28 2 42 & 
a oO 





Responsible taxis drivers will influence my 
perception towards the advertised brand 2,41 0,97 
positively 


Larger minibus taxis, which are 

comfortable would influence my D 
perception towards the advertised brand 
positively 


4 =1,02 


Minibus taxis, which are clean would 
influence my perception towards the 3,83 0,97 
advertised brand positively 


-21,13  <,001 0,59 = -0,61** 2,35 2,46 


-15,62 <0,001 0,46 = -0,45* 2,48 2,60 


13,55  <.001 0,38 0,39* 3,32 3,43 





Minibus taxis, which are kept in a good 
condition (maintained) would influence my 
perception towards the advertised brand 
positively 


3,62 0,67 


13,44 <0,001 0,26 0,39* 3,22 3,30 





Note: n = 1200 
Effect size **= Medium *=Small 


All tests, hypothesis is population mean is different from 3. 
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understand the actual magnitude of the 
differences between the means. The 
respondents suggested that responsible drivers 
(M = 2,41; SD = 0,97) are not likely to 
influence their perceptions towards the 
advertised brand positively. Furthermore, the 
magnitude of the differences in the means 
(mean difference = 0,59, 95% CI: 2,35 to 

2,46) was medium (d= -0,61); since they 
don’t really agree. Similarly, the use of larger 
minibus taxis (M = 2,54; SD = 1,02) would 
probably not change their perceptions towards 
the advertised brand. On the other hand, the 
commuters suggested that the maintenance 
(M = 3,62; SD = 0,67) and cleanliness (M = 

3,83; SD = 0,97) of the minibus taxis might 
influence their perception towards the 
advertised brands. For this reason, when 
transit media companies negotiate with 
minibus taxi owners and seek to use their 
vehicles for advertising purposes, it is 
stipulated that branded taxis must be kept 
clean and properly maintained. They also 
provide formalised car-wash structures in the 
townships (PMG, 2015). 

The taxi recapitalisation project of the 
government to replace the aged and 
unroadworthy minibus taxis with new taxi 
vehicles is consequently good news _ for 
advertisers. 


RO;: Correlations between constructs 
that might contribute to the 
effectiveness of minibus taxi 
advertising 

The results of the hypotheses testing are 

indicated in table 8. 


The first hypothesis (H,) investigates the 
correlation between the extent of exposure to 
transit advertising media and the perceived 
effectiveness of minibus taxi advertising. 
Based on the results (r=0.627, p<0.05), Ho is 
rejected in favour of the alternative (H;). There 
is a Statistically significant, positive 
correlation; and the magnitude of this 
correlation can be described as medium, based 
on the “rule-of-thumb” proposed by Burns and 


Bush (2006). The second hypothesis (A>) 
investigated whether or not there is a positive 
correlation between commuters’ attitudes 
towards advertising in general and their view 
of minibus taxi advertising. A positive 
correlation was found between commuters’ 
attitudes towards advertising media and their 
perceptions of minibus taxi advertising (r = 
0.293, p<0.05). Therefore, Ho is rejected in 
favour of the alternative (H,). However, the 
magnitude of the correlation is very weak 
(Burns & Bush, 2006). Only 8.6% of the 
variance in perceptions of minibus taxi 
advertising can be explained by the 
commuters’ attitude towards advertising in 
general. The third hypothesis (H;) investigates 
the correlation between commuters’ attitudes 
towards advertising in general and_ the 
effectiveness of minibus taxi advertising. The 
results suggest that there is a statistically 
significant, positive correlation between 
commuters’ attitudes towards advertising 
media and the effectiveness of minibus taxi 
advertising (r=0,328, p<0.05) in general. Thus, 
the Hp is rejected in favour of the alternative 
(H;). The strength of this association is also 
rather weak (Burns & Bush, 2006); and there 
is a 10,76% common variance shared between 
the two constructs. 


Hypothesis 4 is concerned with testing 
whether or not there is a positive correlation 
between commuters’ views of minibus taxi 
advertising and the effectiveness of minibus 
taxi advertising. A strong positive correlation 
is observed (r= 0.856, p<0.05), which is 
significant. Therefore, Ho is rejected in favour 
of the alternative (H,). Furthermore, 73,27% of 
the variance in the effectiveness of minibus 
taxi advertising can be explained by 
commuters’ perceptions of minibus taxi 
advertising. 


The last hypothesis (Hs) investigates the 
correlation between the minibus taxi 
advertising media context and __ the 
effectiveness of minibus taxi advertising. The 


p-value (p<0.05) calculated in the test is 
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TABLE 8 
Spearman’s rank-order correlations for hypotheses 1 to 5 


Hypothesis 1 





Effectiveness of minibus 
taxi advertising 





Spearman's rho Perceived exposure to transit 


advertising media 


Hypothesis 2 


Correlation Coefficient 
Sig. (1-tailed) 
N 


627" 
.000 
1200 





General view of minibus 
taxi advertising 





Spearman's rho Attitudes towards advertising 


Correlation Coefficient 
Sig. (1-tailed) 
N 


0.293** 
0.000 
1200 





Hypothesis 3 


Spearman's rho Attitudes towards advertising 


media 


Correlation Coefficient 
Sig. (1-tailed) 
N 


Effectiveness of minibus 
taxi advertising 

328** 

.000 

1200 





Hypothesis 4 


Spearman's rho Perceptions of minibus taxi 


advertising 


Correlation Coefficient 
Sig. (1-tailed) 
N 


Effectiveness of minibus 
taxi advertising 

0.856** 

0.000 

1200 





Hypothesis 5 


Spearman's rho 
context 


Minibus taxi advertising media 


Correlation Coefficient 
Sig. (1-tailed) 
N 


Effectiveness of minibus 
taxi advertising 
0.217** 
0.000 
1200 





** Correlation is significant (1-tailed). 


significant; and therefore, Hp is rejected in 
favour of the alternative (H;). The coefficient 
of determination implies that 43% of the 
variance 
advertising can be 

environmental influences. 


effectiveness of minibus _ taxi 
explained by the 


MANAGERIAL IMPLICATIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The results shown in the previous section have 
several implications for marketers, advertisers 
or media planners. The reported association 
between the exposure to transit advertising 


media and the effectiveness of minibus taxi 
advertising is in line with the direction of the 
first proposed hypothesis (Donthu et al., 1993; 
Chan & Fung, 2013; Veloutsou & O’Donnell, 

2005; Wilson & Till, 2008). These results 
should be interpreted against the backdrop of 
the difference between the advertisers’ current 
media expenditure on _ traditional OOH 
advertising compared with that of the transit 
media. In South Africa, more than half of 
OOH-advertising expenditure is spent on 
billboards; while only five per cent is spent on 
mobile transit media, such as minibus taxi 
advertising (Nielsen, 2013). This is true, 
despite the fact that it is the primary mode of 
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transport for the majority of the population 
(StatsSA, 2013) and the most viewed OOH 
advertising channel (OMD South Africa, 
2013). Hence, advertisers relying on 
traditional OOH advertising might reach fast- 
moving vehicular traffic; but they would not 
obtain the required degree of exposure for 
their brand message amongst the sixteen 
passengers typically packed inside a minibus 
taxi. Marketers aimed at this commuter profile, 
should rather —_ synergistically 
alternative OOH advertising options — such as 
the minibus taxi advertising, retail advertising 


combine 


displayed outside or inside shopping malls, or 
stores and promotions, or events/shows — in 
their marketing communication mix. For 
example, external minibus taxi branding could 
be aimed at the broader market, in order to 
achieve awareness; while the advertisements 
placed inside taxis could be used to deliver 
more detailed information. Using _ retail 
advertising with promotional messages at 
stores and malls close to taxi ranks could 
convince and remind commuters to buy or try 
a brand. Promotions in the form of live events 
or shows at transport interchange facilities 
could create an engaging experience for 
commuters to relate to the advertising 
message, or to participate in the event. 


In line with the findings of previous studies 
(see, for example, those of Veloutsou & 
O’Donnell, 2005), a positive relationship was 
established between commuters’ attitudes 
towards advertising in general and their views 
of minibus taxi advertising. Advertisers should 
capitalise on these positive opinions towards 
advertising by supplying the target market 
with the information they enjoy on any new 
products developed, and which could guide 
their purchase decision-making. New brands, 
or new product launches, could use this 
medium as part of their marketing 
communication mix to reinforce their message. 


The results indicated a significantly positive, 
but weak correlation between commuters’ 
attitudes towards advertising and_ the 


effectiveness of minibus taxi advertising. 
Commuters might view advertising in a 
positive light; but apparently, this does not 
really influence how the advertisements on 
minibus taxis could affect the audience. This 
concurs with previous findings by other 
researchers (Prendergast & Hang, 1999; 
Veloutsou & O’Donnell, 2005).This study also 
found commuters’ view of minibus taxi 
advertising to be associated with the 
effectiveness of minibus taxi advertising. The 
reported association is in line with the 
direction of the hypothesis, as proposed by the 
findings of Veloutsou and O’Donnell (2005) 
and those of Donthu et al. (1993). The overall 
positive attitude towards minibus _ taxi 
advertising is more positive than one would 
expect. It is surprising to find contemporary 
consumers expressing positive views towards 
the use of any advertising medium, as it is well 
established that the people often make every 
effort to avoid the increasing number of 
advertising messages — attempting thereby to 
catch their attention (Jordaan, 2002). This 
medium has the potential to bring the 
advertiser’s message straight to commuters 
travelling back and forth to major metropolitan 
areas; and it cannot be ignored as easily as 
other media; because it cannot be switched off, 
as one would normally do with a television or 
a radio. 


The attitude towards minibus taxi advertising 
could be enhanced by placing the relevant and 
entertaining messages on new, creative and 
attention-grabbing formats, rather than 
traditional outdoor advertising, as such. The 
communication message of an advertising 
campaign must be adapted for _ the 
environment, where the audience is exposed to 
messages — in an attempt to maximise their 
effectiveness (Roux & van der Waldt, 2014). 
Minibus taxis covered in advertisements aimed 
at fast-moving traffic result in limited dwelling 
time and require short copy and a limited 
number of high-impact visual cues. 
Environments with a captive audience, such as 
advertising placed inside a minibus taxi, 
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typically result in more time for exposure. 
However, interior advertising should be highly 
visible and engaging, such as video displays 
with local content and advertising mounted 
above the windshield. Furthermore, synergy in 
multi-media campaigns, which is aimed at this 
market should be optimised by using a 
combination of different types of advertising 
in this environment (minibus taxis covered in 
advertisements, advertising placed inside the 
minibus taxi and radio advertisements inside 
the minibus taxis) and even some of the more 
contemporary digital options introduced in 
South Africa, such as Transit TV (large plasma 
screens inside’ taxis, with blue-tooth 
technology to broadcast tailor-made 
programmes with the opportunity of 
advertising and the sponsorship of regular 
features) and Rank TV (extra-large TV screens 
strategically placed at the largest taxi ranks 
across South Africa) (PMG, 2015). This would 
offer commuters entertaining audio-visual 
messages; and it would even create a sense of 
community — when the commuters gather 
together to watch the large screen, for 
example, during major sporting events. Since 
passengers in captive environment are likely 
use cellphones, they should be encouraged to 
respond to a special offer, or to participate in a 
promotion.Finally, the results also indicate that 
the minibus taxi advertising media context is 
positively correlated with the effectiveness of 
minibus taxi advertising. This is in 
contradiction of the results of Wilson and Till 
(2011); but it concurs with several other recent 
studies on alternative OOH advertising (Burke, 

2009; Dennis et al., 2013; Dennis et al., 2014). 
This could be because traditional outdoor 
advertising boards on highways directed at 
broader vehicular traffic might lack the 
motivation or opportunity to process the 
context; whereas alternative types, such as 
digital signage in malls and minibus taxi 
advertisements, are aimed at more specific 
target audiences in a different context. Further 
research is necessary to find out how the 
media context applies to other types of OOH- 
advertising media. 


Media planners should minimise the potential 
negative image and risk of becoming 
associated with minibus taxi advertising by 
dealing with reputable transit-media 
companies, to ensure that the vehicles with 
advertising are clean and well maintained, and 
that dangerous drivers can be reported. Not all 
brands, or product types, might be suitable for 
transit advertising. Consequently, it is, 
therefore, important that careful consideration 
should be given to the fit between the 
brand/product image and the media context of 
the type of advertising used. 


Since use was made of _ non-probability 
sampling, the results from this study cannot be 
generalised to the broader population. It is 
unlikely that the current sample would be an 
accurate representation of the target 
population, especially since other metropolitan 
areas were not included in the study. Future 
studies should, therefore, incorporate a wider 
area, in order to be representative of this target 
group. Digital options have not been 
examined, because of the exploratory nature of 
the study, the effectiveness of minibus taxis as 
a means of support within multi-media 
advertising campaigns, or more contemporary 
locations. The study also focused exclusively 
on minibus taxi advertising, which may be 
significantly different from advertising in 
other transit environments. Consequently, it is 
recommended that the scope be extended to 
include alternative mobile and __ static 
advertising-media options at transit hubs, in 
order to better assess the validity thereof. 


CONCLUSION 


The relevant theory on the OOH-advertising 
media is inadequate; and it does not explore 
the potential of transit advertising-media 
formats, despite their potential to reach 
specific mobile consumers. No _ academic 
literature on mobile transit advertising from an 
emerging-country perspective could be found. 
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The contribution of this paper is to advance the 
understanding of alternative OOH-advertising 
media, and to demonstrate the relations 
between constructs that might contribute to the 
effectiveness of minibus taxi advertising 
media. Considering that the study is a first-of- 
its kind in an emerging context, future research 
aimed at advancing the current theory for this 
type of advertising is strongly recommended. 
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ABSTRACT 


- In a quest to ascertain why students prefer specific beer brands over other beverages and: 
: what perceived benefits are associated with their preferred brands, the current study was: 
: established to investigate the key factors that drive student beer brand choices at the: 
: University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg (Wits University). Irrespective of the rich: 
: body of literature on this subject, the problem of what brands really mean to students and: 
- what antecedents influence brand choice still remain unanswered. Consecutively, another: 
: important line of research reveals that in spite of a plethora of studies on this issue, available: 
: literature still remains inconclusive and is greatly confined to developed countries. In light of: 
: these two research outlines, the current study aims to ascertain, firstly, which beer brand is: 
: the most preferred amongst students and to quantitatively establish the main factors: 
: prompting Wits students to prefer a specific beer brand over another. Through these and: 
- other objectives, this study managed to fill the lacuna that exists in current literature, 
: particularly with regards to South Africa. To realise the objectives of this study, a conceptual: 
: model was formulated and from this model, hypotheses were derived and later tested using: 
: Path Modeling. A structured survey questionnaire was distributed to a sample of 273: 
: Students registered within the Faculty of Commerce, Law and Management (CLM), at Wits: 
: University. Thereafter, the data was coded and analysed using SPSS 22 (for descriptive: 
: statistics) and Structural Equation Modeling (SEM) (for inferential statistics). AMOS 21: 
: statistical software was used for SEM. The results suggested that Heineken was the most: 
: preferred beer brand in comparison with the fifteen listed brands and other brands that were: 
: specified by respondents. Brand advertising was found to be the key antecedent that: 
- influences student beer brand choices. The findings of the current research provided several: 
: theoretical and managerial implications and these will serve to boost and guide future: 
: research endevours within the student beer brand domain. The contributions of this study: 
: will undoubtedly improve managerial practices in terms of effective branding strategies, while: 
: simultaneously and positively shaping policies relating to the field under study. : 


Keywords:Beer Brands, Wits Students, AMOS, Structural Equation Modeling 
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Student life is typically linked to a ‘culture of 
drunkenness’. Many students that enter tertiary 
institutions may be at a greater jeopardy of 
being initiated to ‘unhealthy’ behaviours and 
attitudes. A pattern of sensation or thrill 
seeking and impulsivity has been strongly 
linked to increased beer preferences amongst 
students (Baer, 2002; Johnson & Jacobs, 

2010). University-specific social contexts 
represent factors that influence drinking at 
both individual and social levels. The pursuit 
of intentional drunkenness has turned out to be 
normalised within the typical student-cultural 
experience and the consequences that come as 
a result of beer consumption choices seem to 
have been overlooked by many _ students 
(Ballantyne et al, 2006; Ritter, 2008). Of late, 
it has been observed that there is an increasing 
number of university students that prefer beer 
beverages to soft drinks, owing to increased 
beer availability and affordability. Researchers 
have long been interested at unravelling the 
precursors of beer brand choices, yet a number 
of issues remain unresolved, despite this 
considerable research attention. Moreover, 
studies on beer brand preferences have paid 
less attention to the student market and hence 
this study represents an attempt to address this 
problem. Accordingly, the primary aim of this 
study was to determine the predictors of 
student beer brand choices at institutions of 
higher learning in South Africa, with specific 
reference to students at Wits University. 


Beer is firmly entrenched in many student- 
centered environments and different brands are 
perceived to provide a certain amount of 
pleasure to those who consume it. As a 
psychoactive substance, beer is addictive, and 
prior studies have linked it to a number of 
negative health and social problems. In recent 
times, beer has become a fundamental aspect 
of student life and its centrality can be deduced 
from the frequency of consumption amongst 
students, i.e. heavy episodic drinking (or binge 
drinking) (Seaman & Ikegwuonu, 2010). 
Many students find it hard to think of any 
alternatives to having beer in their social lives 


and thus granting beer a monopoly position in 
improving their social activity. Students that 
make beer brand choices are more likely to 
consume the brands that resonate with them 
personally or socially among others. 

Beer abuse remains a prevalent problem in 
many South African university campuses. 
According to a study by Kyei and Ramagoma 
(2013), 49% of the students at the University 
of Venda, in Limpopo, were found to abuse 
beer. Such irresponsible use of preferred beer 
brands often leads to fatal injuries and many 
deaths within the student population. For 
example, as a result of beer-related accidents 
and beer poisoning, many students are 
unintentionally injured or hurt while under the 
influence of alcohol. They find themselves 
being victims of devastating beer-related 
consequences, for instance, doing something 
they tend to regret afterwards, doing 
something they would not ordinarily do, 
missing classes as a result of e.g. hangover, 
failure to recall where they were and what they 
did (i.e. memory blackouts), performing 
poorly at university, engaging in unprotected 
or unplanned sexual activity (i.e. being at risk 
of sexual victimisation or sexual assault), 
vandalism or damage of university property, 
beer-fuelled riots and finding themselves in 
trouble with law enforcement agents while at 
the same time putting pressure on medical 
facilities due to _ beer-related illnesses 
(Wechsler, 1996; Perkins, 2002; White et al., 
2000) as well as being victims of other 
deleterious effects linked to beer choices and 
use. 


Given the high levels of continuous beer 
consumption choices by university students, 
irrespective of the well-known harmful effects 
of beer, it would be interesting to find out why 
students (i.e. individuals who are assumed to 
be well-informed about the undesirable effects 
of choosing to consume beer brands) continue 
to be beer lovers. Moreover, due to the 
seriousness of the effects of student beer 
drinking choices and the fact that different 
brands have different alcohol content, one 
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wonders why South African researchers have 
not given sufficient attention to the student 
beer market, bearing in mind the above 
consequences. 


After a careful analysis and identifying the 
problem, it became evident that there is a 
dearth of studies on beer brand preferences 
that focus on the South African student 
population. This paucity of studies is 
surprising and as a result warrants empirical 
investigation. However, there has been a surge 
of academic investigation on the antecedents 
of student beer brand preferences, especially in 
developed countries. Therefore, even though 
there is a plethora of studies in this field, it is 
equally disturbing to know that most of the 
foregoing research efforts are still confined to 
industrialised countries. Consequently, the 
current literature on beer brand choice is 
awash with empirical studies, but there is lack 
of attention of the student market, particularly 
in South Africa. Arguably, it is naive and ill- 
advised for individuals in developing countries 
to assume a priori that the research results 
from developed countries apply to their 
countries (Chinomona & Pretorius 2011). For 
this reason, an empirical validation or 
refutation of earlier conclusions from 
developed countries is indispensable, hence 
the requisite for this study. 


Previously, research focus has been confined 
to other groups and the student population has 
been largely neglected. Rarely can one find 
studies that predominantly explore beer brand 
choices within the university market. 
Furthermore, it is ironic that within this extant 
literature, consensus regarding the predictors 
of student beer choices still remains scant 
(Orth et al 2004). Therefore, even though a 
vast majority of the studies have been 
conducted, they still remain inconclusive with 
respect to the key predictors of beer brand 
choices from students’ perspective. Moreover, 
though there has been an over-abundance of 
studies exploring student beer drinking 
choices, some ambiguity still exists in the 


quest for a complete comprehension of the 
reasons for such beer preferences. 
Understanding the aspects connected to 
student beer brand choices and _ problems 
thereof is crucial in filling the existing gap in 
literature as a result of the dearth of 
information. Hence, the current lacuna is 
deemed to deserve empirical investigation. 

The effects of positive beer brand choices have 
also attracted far less research attention even 
though some students seem to be selecting the 
brands they drink for positive reinforcement 
ie. the view that positive benefits (e.g. 
emotional, health) of beer consumption 
choices outweigh negative ones. Moreover, 
from a South African perspective, little is 
known about the specific types of beer 
beverages that university students choose to 
consume in order to create a beverage-specific 
profile. Thus, it can be claimed that literature 
specific to factors that motivate students to 
choose certain beer brands is still at its infancy 
in South Africa. Ascertaining the types of 
beverages that students choose to drink may 
perhaps contribute toward an_ enhanced 
understanding of the underlying factors that 
drinking 
comprehension may also inform the formation 
of suitable beverage-specific policies, practical 


shape _ their behaviour. This 


interventions and offer hints as to the specific 
aspects that influence student beer brand 
choices. Also, the fact that preferences for 
specific beer beverage types are linked with 
particular consumption patterns (Johansson & 
Leigh, 2011; Ritter, 2008) 
questionable. Hence, this study seeks to 
provide current evidence, when intending to 


remains 


make informed intervention measures, 
prevention strategies and marketing-related 


strategies. 


Without question, it can be asserted that there 
are a myriad of factors that predict students’ 
beer brand preferences. Unfortunately, one 
limitation from a research standpoint is that 
very few studies have been conducted on beer 
brand choices within the university market. To 
fill this unfortunate gap, a beer brand 
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preference study will be conducted, with Wits 
students being the target population. 
Therefore, based on the afore-mentioned 
research void, the empirical objectives of the 
study were to: 


q establish the extent to which pricing 
negatively impact student beer brand 
choices 

q find out whether emotional benefits 


positively affect student beer brand 
choices 

q discover whether normative benefits 
positively affect student beer brand 
choices 

q establish whether situational factors 
positively influence student beer brand 


choices 

q ascertain whether beer advertising 
positively impact student beer brand 
choices 

Rationale of the Study 


Marketers continue to have an _ increasing 
interest in knowing why and how buyers’ 
brand choices and/or preferences differ in their 
product classification. Undoubtedly, — the 
findings of the current study will allow for 
interesting and fresh knowledge on the subject 
matter by highlighting notable aspects relating 
to reasons that propel students to choose 
certain beer brands over other beverages or 
alternative beer brands. Notably, the current 
study provides a comprehensive 
comprehension for such choice subtleties. 
Moreover, the findings of this study will go a 
long way in assisting marketers in formulating 
effective marketing strategies to position and 
segment their beer brands within the university 
market while providing them with a guideline 
to programmes that may develop overtime. 
The findings of this study will also be 
invaluable to policy makers and will thus help 
them in making sound and well-informed 
policy reforms that will certainly assist in 
tackling the problem of alcohol abuse at 
universities, as a result of ‘bad’ choices by 


students. As a result, one can argue and say 
that this paper will be an invaluable addition to 
the South African body of knowledge with 
respect to student beer brand choices. By and 
large, this investigation is deemed to 
supplement the current scarce body of 
literature in South Africa. Moreover, the study 
will also form a reference point for marketing 
practitioners on issues of brand choice and 
preference and will be a useful guide for future 
research endeavours. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


This section contextualises the current study 
through background theory (theoretical 
evidence), a description and synthesis of key 
studies linked to the study variables (empirical 
investigation). A conceptual model was 
devised based on the empirical investigation, 
thereafter hypotheses were developed and 
stated based on the conceptual model and 
these will be tested at a later stage. 


The Theory of Planned Behaviour (TPB) 


Ajzen (1991) developed a_ behavioural- 
intention model which has been widely used 
within the marketing context, particularly in 
predicting intentions that are used to ultimately 
estimate consumer behaviour. The simple 
postulation of the original TPB framework is 
that behavioural intention is significantly 
determined by three predictor variables of 
attitude towards behaviour, subjective norm, 
and perceived behavioural control (Ajzen, 
1991). 


Attitudes 


Attitudes impact the intentions held by 
consumers and the more positive the attitude, 
the greater the intention to execute the 
behaviour (Tarkiainen & Sundqvist, 2005). 
Briefly stated, on the balance of all previous 
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FIGURE 1 
The Theory of Planned Behaviour 
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empirical findings, it seems as if the 
established outlook is that a _ positive 
relationship between attitudes and_ brand 
choices does’ exist. However, such a 
relationship has not remained unquestioned by 
previous scholars and hence the need for 
further scrutiny. 


Subjective Norm 


Subjective norm can be conceptualised as the 
internalised view about important individuals 
in the decision maker’s life, making the 
decision maker to desire to act (or not act) ina 
certain way (Smith & Paladino, 2010). The 
construct of subjective norm is also regarded 
as the ‘perceived social pressure’ that an 
individual feels the necessity of performing a 
particular behaviour (Ajzen, 1991). Increasing 
approval from reference groups like friends, 
family members and_ other important 
individuals may strengthen a_ person’s 
intention to prefer a certain beer brand. 
However, there is an evident inconsistency in 
the literature regarding subjective norm being 
an antecedent of beer brand choice (Armitage 
& Conner, 1998; 2001, Holst & Iversen, 
2011). This apparent discrepancy makes 
subjective norm to be a worthwhile construct 
to be further investigated. 
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Is Ajzen’s TPB Still Relevant Today? 


While Ajzen’s TPB has been widely 
invalidated and criticised by a number of 
researchers or skeptics (Armitage & Conner, 

1998; 2001), primarily for its so-called 
methodological flaws and the inability of the 
theory to take all plausible influencers on 
behavioural intention into account (Bagozzi, 

1992; Sparks & Shepherd, 1992; Armitage & 
Conner, 1998), this theory has however 
remained popular amongst many researchers. 
More precisely, the critiques of the construct 
of attitude say that it partially determines 
intention (Armitage & Conner, 1998). Instead 
of being regarded as a complete theory, critics 
of the TPB argue that it is more plausible to 
view it as a theory of the “proximal 
determinant of behaviour” (Armitage & 
Conner, 1998:1432), as they maintain that it is 

‘too ignorant’ of other variables influencing 
intention and behaviour (Bagozzi, 1992; Eagly 

& Chaiken, 1993). Moreover, despite the 
TPB’s ability to account for a_ substantial 
amount of variance in consumer behaviour, a 
well-known drawback of the model is its 
failure to explain a sturdy correlation between 
historical and future behaviour. Despite the 
burgeoning criticism of this theory, its 
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FIGURE 2 
Conceptual Model 
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A Model for Beer Brand Choice Among Wits Students 


predictive power was deemed important in 
guiding the current study. 


Conceptual Model and Hypothesis 
Development 


In order to empirically test the relationships 
between the study variables, a conceptual 
model in Figure 2 below was developed 
premised on the reviewed literature on the 
antecedents of student beer brand choices, and 
it was drawn from the TPB. The model 
consists of six constructs: five exogenous 
(predictor) variables plus one endogenous 
(outcome) variable. It was assumed that the 
above predictor variables would consequently 
predict students’ beer brand choices. Detailed 
accounts of the links between these constructs 


are provided in the ensuing section on 
hypotheses developed from the model. 
Hypothesis Development 


Brand Pricing and Brand Choice 


Growing empirical evidence attests to the fact 
that consumers derive certain value or 
perceptions based on the brand’s pricing, 
which plays a prominent role in shaping 
consumer brand choices (Ritter, 2008; Sweeny 
&  Soutar 2001). Drawing from the 
conventional wisdom, it has been found that 
consumers frequently associate a highly-priced 
brand with higher quality, and such an 
association is positively linked with brand 
choices (Craig & Engel, 1971). Additionally, 
consumers tend to want top brands at the finest 
price. According to Neeley et al. (2010), price 
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consciousness plays a paramount role in beer 
consumption decision. The study conducted by 
Hajdu et al. (2007), which assessed the 
Hungarian beer market, found that price was 
among the most significant factors affecting 
brand choice. However, researchers like 
Sweeney and Soutar (2001) are convinced that 
the quality-price correlation is foo naive. 
Moreover. it is well known that a higher price 
for a _ particular brand often creates an 
additional perceived risk to consumers, which 
may discourage brand choice (Quester & 
Smart, 1998). 


In line with Thompson & Thompson (2008), 
when beer price increases to a certain level, 
buyers feel they cannot afford to buy it, and 
for this reason, they are unlikely to choose 
beer brands. Likewise, other studies have also 
attested that when beer brands are on a price 
promotion, people are inspired to choose such 
brands (Elder et al., 2010; Rabinovich et al., 

2009; Skidmore & Murphy, 2011). However, 
according to Thompson & Vourvachis (1995), 
pricing is an insignificant barrier that inhibits 
people from choosing beer brands. Similarly, 
Gruenewald, et al., (1993) argued that there is 
an inverse relationship between beer pricing 
and consumption choices. Moreover, a sizable 
number of studies seem to be supporting the 
inverse relationship between beer pricing and 
brand choice (Chaloupka et al. 2002; 
Osterberg, 1995). This implies that as the price 
of beer escalates, brand preferences decline, 
and vice versa. Alternatively, Parson and 
Stephenson’s (2013) study established that 
price had no statistically significant correlation 
with consumer preferences in New Zealand or 
Australia. Arguably, price remains one of the 
key issues in determining students’ beer brand 
selection. Drawing from the preceding 
theoretical discussion and also in line with the 
empirical evidence on beer pricing and student 
beer brand choice, this study hypothesises that: 


H1: There is a negative relationship between 
brand pricing and_ students’ beer brand 
choices 


Emotional Benefits and Brand Choice 


Sometimes buyers can develop emotional 
benefits or attachments toward a specific brand 
(i.e. brand love) and such emotional feelings 
tend to have a huge impact on__ their 
consumption choices (Puth et al. 1999). 
Amounting evidence has_ revealed that 
emotions result in an interaction with the 
brand on a personal level (Hazan & Shaver, 

1994). If consumers derive emotional benefits 
from a beer brand, this may predict their 
willingness to pay price premiums, persuading 
them to end up _ choosing the _ brand, 
notwithstanding its high price. Consumers may 
also motivate others to choose their preferred 
brand through word of mouth (WOM). As a 
result, consumers’ emotional attachment to a 
brand can be a significant predictor of their 
pledge and preparedness to make sacrifices in 
order to get the chosen brand (Thompson et al. 

2005). Consequently, drawing from the above 
discussion and past empirical evidence, the 
current study hypothesises that: 


H2: There is a significant positive relationship 
between emotional benefits and students’ beer 
brand choices 


Normative Benefits and Brand Choice 


Normative benefits have an influence on 
brands that buyers choose. The effect of 
normative benefits on brands shows that it 
affects consumers’ decision making. 
Normative benefits can be a principal driver of 
brand selection. A positive link between 
normative benefits and brand choice has been 
supported by foregoing literature like Seaman 
and Ikegwuonu, (2010). Collins et al. (2003) 
further posits that youngsters get exposed to 
group-think mind-sets and the ‘inevitable’ 
peer-pressure which compels them to end up 
choosing to consume beer brands similar to 
that of their peers. In a study by Perkins 
(2002), the findings revealed that peer 


influence was a much stronger predictor of 
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beer choice than other contextual factors like 
parents’ attitudes, religion and values. Linked 
to normative benefits are normative beliefs, 
which appear to have a mediational role in 
explaining the association between social 
norms and beer choice (Maddocka & Glanz, 
2005). Moreover, Maddocka and Glanz (2005) 
highlighted a consistent and strong mediation 
role of the social norms pathway to beer 
choice for university students. This supported 
the assumption by Fishbein’s Theory of 
Reasoned Action (TRA) that normative beliefs 
are an important pathway for behavioural 
control and subjective norms (Montano et al., 
2002; Fishbein, 1967). Accordingly, premised 
on the empirical evidence and forgoing 
discussion, it is expected that normative 
benefits are positively linked to student beer 
brand choice. As a result, the current study 
hypothesises that: 


H3: There is a positive relationship between 
normative benefits and students’ beer brand 
choices 


Situational Factors and Brand Choice 


The relationship between situational factors 
and brand choice has been extensively 
researched in marketing literature (Orth, 2005; 
Ritter, 2008, Vazquez et al., 2002; Yang et al., 
2002). The benefits that consumers seek out 
when choosing beer-related brands seem to 
vary based on the environment they are in and 
emphasis has been placed on the fact that 
consumer preferences vary in accordance to 
their setting (Quester & Smart, 1998; Yang et 
al., 2002). Moreover, Yang et al. (2002) posits 
that beer brand selection is regarded as an 
action that can happen in distinctive locations. 
Furthermore, prior research studies have 
established that situational influences can be 
better predictors of consumer brand choices 
and a positive relationship has been found 
(Ritter, 2008; Christian & Sunday, 2013). The 
findings that brand choice can be significantly 
influenced by situational factors suggest that it 
is vital for brand managers to understand 


situations where brands are effective (Quester 
& Smart, 1998; Yang et al. 2002; Orth, 2005; 
Vazquez et al., 2002). Hence, brand choice has 
been found to be positively influenced by 
consumers’ situational variation. Likewise, 
deducing from the above-mentioned 
discussion and empirical backing, it is 
anticipated that situational factors will be 
positively linked to student beer brand choice. 


For this reason, it can be posited that: 


H4: There is a positive relationship between 
situational factors and students’ beer brand 
choices 


Advertising and Brand Choice 

Extensive research efforts on the relationship 
between advertising and brand choices show 
that such a relationship exists and is positive 
(Ritter, 2008, Gentile et al, 2001; Martin et al, 

2002). Furthermore, it has been established 
that the university market exhibits low brand 
loyalties and this may discredit the point of 
marketing to students (Ritter, 2008). However, 
advertising can be credited for creating brand 
recognition and top of the mind awareness 
(TOMA). Both Gentile et al. (2001) and 
Martin et al. (2002) suggested that 
advertisements on diverse mediums are 
significant predictors of beer brand choice, 
especially among the underage youth. 
According to a study by Van der Spuy (2011), 
the results showed that there is no clear 
relationship between beer advertising, its 
regulation, and either consumption choices or 
problems among the youth. Similarly, such a 
relationship has also been rejected by prior 
empirical researchers who _ found _ that 
advertising has no effect on brand choice 
(Tellis, 1987). However, such a study may be 
out-dated and thus its findings may no longer 
apply to the current market situations. 
Furthermore, this unsubstantial empirical 
evidence has rejected the positive linkage 
between advertising and brand choice. 
Nonetheless, when drawing from the above- 
mentioned arguments which are grounded on 
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empirical evidence, this study hypothesises 
that: 


H5: There is a positive relationship between 
brand advertising and students’ beer brand 
choices 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


Sample and Data Collection 


The data for the current study was collected 
from students at Wits University and the 
sample included students within CLM. The 
study used a_researcher-administered data 
collection strategy and the collection point was 
West Campus — where CLM is found. 


The main data collection method or tool was a 
survey questionnaire, where inquiry forms 
were handed out, completed and returned by 
respondents to the researcher. This method 
was chosen because it was deemed to be 
inexpensive and was very useful as the literacy 
rates of respondents were very high and most 
of them were very co-operative. Moreover, the 
outside cover of the questionnaire stated that 
confidentiality and anonymity of participants 
was guaranteed and that the collected data was 
to be used purely for academic purposes. 


The survey questionnaires were distributed at 
differing times, for example, respondents were 
approached during lecture times (i.e. prior to 
the start of lectures, during the 15 minute in- 
between lecture breaks), after the lecture, 
during lunch times, in the evening (in case of 
part-time students), at the library and in any 
convenient locations where many students 
gathered, for example, at the Wits Towers 
and/or law lawns. The respondents completed 
them immediately, as most of them were 
excited to provide their beer brand-related 
responses. The researcher distributed 319 


questionnaires, where 273 of them were 
usable, yielding a response rate of 85.6%. 


Measurement Instrument Development 


The scales of the current study were 
operationalised primarily on the basis of the 
work from previous scholars. Minor alterations 
were done to make the items fit the purpose 
and context of the current study. A four-to-five 
item scale was adapted from Ritter (2008) and 
these instruments were measured on a 5-point 
Likert-type scale. The degree of agreement 
ranged between 1= Strongly Disagree and 5= 
Strongly Agree. 


DATA ANALYSIS 


The study results revealed that the majority of 
the students chose Brandhouse’s Heineken as 
their most preferred brand (with a_ brand 
preference score of 17.6%). This may be due 
to high brand awareness and the fact that 
Heineken is a premium brand. However, 
Grolsch, Peroni and Miller Genuine Draft, 
among others, are also premium brands, hence 
making the brand’s premiumness not to be a 
solid reason for preference. The other brands 
that made it to the top 3 included, at 2nd place, 
SAB’s Castle Lite (with a total of 13.9% brand 
preference), while SAB’s Carling Black Label 
came 3rd (with a total of 12.5% brand 
preference). Table 1 below is a representation 
of the sample demographic characteristics. 


The descriptive statistics shown in Table 1 
above shows the gender, age, home language 
and year of study of surveyed respondents. 
The summary statistics displays that 63% of 
the students who participated in this study 
were male and the remainder were female. The 
majority and the most active group of the 
respondents, (i.e. 96.3% of the respondents) 
were aged between 18 and 25 while the rest 
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TABLE 1 
Sample Demographic Characteristics (Wits Students) 
Gender Frequency Percentage (%) Age Frequency Percentage (%) 

Male 172 63 < 18 0 0.0 

Female 101 37 18-25 263 96.3 
26-35 7 2.6 
36-45 1 0.4 
46-55 2 0.7 
= 56 0 0.0 

Total 273 100.0 Total 273 100.0 

‘Home Language Frequency Percentage (%) YOs Frequency Percentage (%) 

Afrikaans 16 5.9 Fresher 109 39.9 

English 86 31.5 Second 46 16.8 

Ndebele 3 1.1 Third 84 30.8 

Northern Sotho 18 6.6 Post Grad 34 12.5 

Southern Sotho 14 5.1 

Swazi 8 2.9 

Tsonga 17 6.2 

Tswana 26 9.5 

Venda 6 2.2 

Xhosa 21 77 

Zulu 37 13.6 

Other Languages 21 77 

Total 273 100.0 Total 273 100.0 








Note: YOS= Year of Study 


were between 26 and 55. This can be due to 
the fact that a number of respondents were in 
their year of study. Interestingly, this may 
mean that many first year students finish their 
high school at the age of at least 17 years, 
making them to be at least 18 when doing their 
first year of study. Conversely, this can also 
mean that these freshers may have left high 
school at the age of at least 16 years and may 
be repeating their first year of study. 


Moreover, there were no students aged below 
18 and above 55 years. Close to 40% of the 
respondents were first year students and the 
rest were second, third or post-graduate 
students. The calculated percentage of 
undergraduate constituted 87.8%, while the 
remainder was for post-graduate respondents. 
This can be explained by the fact that by and 
large, the registered 
undergraduate students is more than that of 


percentage of 


post-graduate students. 


Assessing the Instruments of the 
Measurement Model 


The measurement model was estimated prior 
to examining the relationships of the structural 
model, and this two-step approach was 
suggested by Anderson and Gerbing (1998). 
All the constructs (except health benefits) were 
displayed as linked first-order factors, which 
corresponded with the number of measuring 
instruments, per construct. In estimating the 
model, Amos 22 statistical software was used. 


Table 2 below represents the results of the 
measurement model, together with the results 
for reliability checks (Cronbach alpha and CR 
values) as well as validity checks (AVE 
values). The factor loadings per measurement 
item are also displayed. 
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TABLE 2 
Measurement Instruments 
Research Reseoret Standard corrected Cronbach CR AVE Factor 
Items Mean Pere Item to ; 
Constructs Deviation AlphaValue Value Value Loadings 
Used Total 
BP BP‘ 3.66 0.984 0.630 0.696 
BP2 3.62 0.960 0.622 0.772 0.797 0.527 0.771 
BP3 3.80 0.887 0.580 0.727 
BP4 3.19 1.081 0.548 0.533 
EB EB1 4.01 0.895 0.547 0.637 
EB2 3.72 0.968 0.670 0.812 0.799 0.525 0.749 
EB3 3.53 1.085 0.670 0.772 
EB4 3.58 1.001 0.642 0.733 
NB NB1 2.74 1.144 0.702 0.752 
NB2 2.59 1.194 0.742 0.886 0.799 0.664 0.790 
NB3 2.47 1.115 0.765 0.846 
NB4 2.63 1.169 0.798 0.868 
SF SF2 4.05 1.236 0.671 0.803 0.655 0.683 0.742 
SF3 4.05 1.199 0.671 0.903 
ADV ADV1 2.76 1.191 0.790 0.864 
ADV2 2.77 1.234 0.779 0.852 
ADV3 2.59 1.121 0.766 0.897 0.833 0.639 0.819 
ADV4 3.05 1.213 0.716 0.740 
ADV5 2.93 1.140 0.681 0.710 
RBC RBC3 3.24 1.234 0.569 0.725 0.667 0.569 
RBC5 3.00 1.217 0.569 


*Note: BP = Brand Pricing; EB = Emotional Benefits; NB = Normative Benefits; HB = Health Benefits; SF = Situational Factors; ADV = 
Brand Advertising; RBC = Brand Choice; CR = Composite Reliability; AVE = Average Variance Reliability. “Scales: 1 -— Strongly Disagree; 


3 — Neutral; 5 - Strongly Agree 


Evidence of internal consistency is represented 
by the coefficient of alpha and composite 
reliability values. The coefficient of alpha 
values ranged between 0.725 to 0.897 and as a 
result all the study constructs surpassed the 
threshold of 0.7 as recommended by Byrne 
(2006). All the constructs had a CR value that 
was above 0.6, with constructs like Situational 
Factors and Brand Choice having a CR value 
of 0.665 and 0.667 respectively. Other 
constructs had a CR value that was above 0.7 
as represented in Table 2 above. Overall, these 
constructs surpassed the threshold 
recommended by Hulland (1999) and _ this 
means that they had a marginally acceptable 
reliability score. Table 2 above also show 
values for average variance extracted (AVE) 
which essentially examines the amount of 
variance that is taken into account by a 


construct’s measure in relation to measurement 


error and links between the unobserved 
constructs within the model (Fornel & Larcker, 
1981). According to Fornell and Larcker 
(1981), AVE estimates of 0.5 or above show 
that the construct is a valid measure. As per 
Table 2 above, all the constructs met this 
requirement. Moreover, the 
loadings were significant at (p<0.01), and 
ranged between 0.547 and 0.798. This means 
that all item-to-total values for the variables 
under study were above the threshold of 0.5, as 
suggested by Anderson and Gerbing (1988). 
This that there was 
convergent validity as more than 50% of every 
the 
corresponding variables. Discriminant validity 
checked by 


estimates between the two variables, which 


some factor 


may also indicate 


item’s variance was shared’ within 


was squaring the parameter 
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TABLE 3 

Inter-Constructs Correlation Matrix 
Research Constructs RBC BP EB NB HB SF ADV 
Brand Choice (RBC) 1.000 
Brand Pricing (BP) 0.111 1.000 
Emotional Benefits (EB) 0.361 0.364 1.000 
Normative Benefits (NB) 0.292 0.112 0.355 1.000 
Health Benefits (HB) 0.200 0.093 0.283 0.209 1.000 
Situational Factors (SF) 0.184 0.191 0.346 0.203 0.094 1.000 
Brand Advertising (ADV) 0.495 0.149 0.311 0.425 0.237 0.182 1.000 





(p<0.01; Sample size = 273) 


were found to be less than the AVE estimates 
between the two constructs, and this met the 
suggestion by Fornel and Larcker (1981). 
Furthemore, the researcher checked whether 
the values within the correlation matrix were 
below 0.8, as values above 0.8 may suggest 
that there is miulti-collinearity between 
constructs. The researcher found that these 
values met the criteria specified by Hulland 
(1999) and overall, they were 
marginally acceptable. Table 3 above is a 


deemed 


representation of the correlation matrix. The 
model was found to be fairly acceptable with 
regard to the overall model fit measures. This 
study managed to meet some of the thresholds 
as recommended to be acceptable thresholds 
by Bentler, (1990), Browne & Cudeck, (1993) 
and Marsh et al. (1996). The results of the 
model fit are represented in Table 4 below. 
Only the GFI and NFI measures slightly fell 
below the minimum recommended threshold. 
However, these two indices do not suggest an 


implausible representation of the primary 
empirical data structures. They may suggest 
that indices in the model fairly converged with 
the data. Hence, the model was provisionally 
accepted due to the fact that it had a close fit 
to the observed data. 


Results of the Structural Model 


As a fairly acceptable measurement model was 
found under CFA, the next phase was to check 
model fit once more before checking the 
structural fit of the model as well as hypothesis 
testing, through path Modeling. The results for 
the model fit indices under path modeling 
demonstrated a fairly acceptable fit. However, 
in contrast with the CFA model fit results, the 
model fit results from path modeling indicated 
that only a few indices reached the minimum 
acceptable threshold as recommended by 
Bentler, (1990), Browne & Cudeck, (1993) 





TABLE 4: 

Model Fit Summary 
Model Fit Indices Acceptable study Threshold Met / Not Met 

Threshold 
Chi-Square Value: y2/(df) <3 2.116 Met 
Comparative Fit Index (CFI) - > 0.900 0.929 Met 
Goodness of Fit Index (GF) > 0.900 0.885 Not Met 
Incremental Fit Index (IF) > 0.900 0.930 Met 
Normed Fit Index (NF1) > 0.900 0.875 Not Met 
Tucker Lewis Index (TLI) > 0.900 0.914 Met 
Random Measure of Standard Error <0.08 0.064 Met 


Approximation (RMSEA) 
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and Marsh et al. (1996). The rest of the indices 
fell below the minimum acceptable threshold 
and recorded a poor fit as compared to the 
results from CFA. Therefore, the model fit of 
the current study remains questionable and this 
may suggest an implausible representation of 
the primary empirical data structures. Even 
though structural model fit analysis did not 
attain the recommended or the minimum 
acceptable thresholds, in order to complete the 
process, the researcher proceeded to the next 
stage, which was to test the structural paths of 
the hypothesised model. The results of 
hypothesis testing are represented in Table 5 
below. 


The results presented in Table above support 
all of the five hypotheses of the study. The 
first hypothesis (H1) postulated that there is a 
negative relationship between brand pricing 
and brand choice. In line with H1, an inverse 
or negative relationship between brand pricing 
and student beer brand choices is supported by 
results of the current study. The second posited 
hypothesis tested the relationship between 
emotional benefits and brand choice and it was 
postulated that this link is significantly 
positive. Support is provided for hypothesis 2 
(H2) as the results show that higher levels of 
emotional benefits are linked with the high 
probability of brand choice. The third 
hypothesis (H3) stated that there was a 
positive relationship between normative 
benefits (NB) and brand choice (RBC). The 
standardised coefficient of brand choice for 
normative benefits is positive and 
insignificant; hence the hypothesis was 


S pported by the findings of this study. The 
fourth hypothesis (H4) posited that there is a 
positive relationship between _ situational 
variation (SF) and brand choice (RBC). Since 
a positive relationship was discovered, this 
implies that H4 is also consistent with the 
prediction of the current study and hence it 
cannot be rejected. The last postulation — 
hypothesis five (H5) claimed that there is a 
positive relationship between brand 
advertising (ADV) and brand choice (RBC). 
The results show a _ positive relationship 
between ADV and RBC. This finding supports 
the reasoning that an increase in brand 
advertising is likely to positively affect the 
selection of the advertised brand. Notably, this 
study found that this relationship is not only 
positive, but was also significant as well. 
Interestingly, brand advertising offered the 
most significant results when compared to the 
other significant variable — emotional benefits. 
Therefore, consistent with H5, evidence exists 
to support the earlier claim that there is a 
positive relationship between ADV and RBC, 
and most importantly, based on the results, this 
linkage was found to be significant. 


DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS 


The current study aimed at quantitatively 
establishing the main factors prompting Wits 
students to prefer a specific beer brand over 
another. In this endeavour, the current study 
examined the influence of brand pricing, 
emotional benefits, normative benefits, health 
benefits, situational factors and brand 
advertising on brand choice. TPB provided a 


TABLE 5 
Results of Structural Equation Modeling Analysis 


Proposed Hypotheses Hypothesis 
RBC => BP -H1 
RBC a> EB +H2 
RBC = ==> = NB +H3 
RBC = ———> SF +H4 
RBC = ==> ADV +H5 


Factor Loading Rejected/Supported 
- 0.045 Supported 
0.36 *** Supported 
0.025 Supported 
0.047 Supported 
0.433*** Supported 





Note: RBC = Brand Choice; BP = Brand Pricing; EB = Emotional Benefits; NB = Nominal Benefits; SF = Situational Factors; ADV = Brand 


Advertising; ***p<0.01 
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theoretical foundation for the conceptualised 
framework. Data was collected from students 
within CLM at Wits University. In order to 
test the proposed hypotheses derived from the 
conceptual model, SEM (path modeling) 
through AMOS software was used. Drawing 
from the findings of the current study, 
Heineken was the most preferred beer brand 
and the empirical findings showed that all the 
claimed research hypotheses were supported 
(except one — health benefits, which was 
removed from the study), with emotional 
benefits and brand pricing being supported in a 
significant way. Essentially, this means that 
most of the hypotheses were specified 
appropriately. 


Academic or Theoretical Ramifications 
and Contributions 


From the theoretical side, this study provides a 
substantial contribution to the literature by 
thoroughly examining the predictors of student 
beer brand choice at Wits University — an 
internationally recognised South African 
institution of higher learning. On the whole, 
the findings of this study provide additional 
empirical evidence to the beer brand 
management literature. Therefore, the current 
study is projected to further increase the 
prospects of our understanding of beer-brand 
management issues that have sparked a lot of 
controversy and _ attention, within the 
university market. Additionally, a successful 
endeavour was made to apply the TPB to the 
current study with the aim of explaining the 
significance of the study variables. Arguably, 
the TPB is still relevant to the current situation 
and when used appropriately, it will continue 
to serve as an important guide to related 
studies. Hence, this study illuminated the role 
of the TPB in guiding current research and it is 
hoped that the original theory will continue to 
guide future studies, if not slightly modified to 
fit the context of these studies. 


Managerial or Practical Ramifications 
and Contributions 


From the practitioners’ perspective, the current 
study is, by and large, expected to provide 
valuable strategic implications for beer brand 
marketers. Based on the relationship between 
ADV and RBC and given that the findings of 
this study provided robust evidence and 
support for brand advertising as the most 
significant predictor of beer brand choice 
within the student population, beer brand 
managers are encouraged to pay a lot of 
attention on this’ variable. Furthermore, 
fostering consumers’ emotional attachment 
toward a specific brand is another crucial 
aspect that beer brand marketers should 
concentrate on. These two _ variables, 
particularly brand advertising, were found to 
be the best predictors of student beer brand 
choice and thus played an influential role on 
students’ beer preferences. Accordingly, this 
study succumbs to the fact that beer brand 
managers can benefit from the conclusions of 
these findings. A broad observation drawn 
from the results of the current study is that 
when consumers are emotionally attached to a 
brand, they are likely to re-purchase the same 
brand, and pay less attention to the other 
advertised brands and_ this ultimately 
contributes to an increase in the company’s 
profitability. However, marketers need to be 
mindful of the fact that advertising comes first, 
hence before consumers can derive emotional 
benefits from a brand, they need to be fully 
aware of the brand — 1.e. TOMA. Therefore, 
for beer brand marketers to foster consumer- 
brand attachment, they ought to put much 
devotion in executing effective strategies that 
foster such benefits for consumers e.g. 
nurturing consumer-brand satisfaction. 

Beer brand managers should also be mindful 
of other variables that provided a positive 
relationship when linked with brand choice 
and thus were also supported by the findings 
of this study. Perhaps, too, the positive 
outcome of these variables may potentially act 
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as noteworthy findings, as these constructs 
may also be relevant precursors for a different 
sample of students. Given the fact that all the 
variables were supported in the current study, 
except health benefits which was eliminated 
for yielding abnormal factor loadings, brand 
marketers are, likewise, encouraged to 
consider all the five constructs that were tested 
in the study so as to effectively facilitate brand 
choice. 


Above and beyond, it is also vital that policy 
makers accordingly alter, for instance, their 
regulations on the basis of the findings of the 
current study. They must develop policies that 
are specific to the requirements of the 
university market — i.e. those that foster a good 
teaching and learning environment, while 
lessening the likelihoods of irresponsible beer 
consumption choices. As highlighted in the 
current study, if policy makers want to 
discourage students from choosing beer over 
other beverages, they must limit its 
advertising. It is confirmed in this study that 
beer brand advertising increases a brand’s 
exposure and hence becomes an important 
antecedent for students’ brand choices. There 
was the preponderance of evidence provided in 
this study to support this notion. 


The most notable recommendation is that that 
all marketing campaigns should endorse the 
“Drink responsibly or sensibly” 
communications and no promotions should 


appeal to individuals below the age of 18. 
Limitations 


Despite the fact that the current study provides 
noteworthy ramifications and contributions to 
both to the academic world and marketing 
practice, it is not immune to certain 
limitations, which open up ways for additional 
research. First and most significantly, the 
present research was conducted from the 
perspective of Wits students only. In addition, 
the research sampling frame of the current 
study was confined to CLM, despite the fact 


that there are five faculties at Wits University. 
Within CLM, only the School of Economic 
and Business Science, School of Law, School 
of Accountancy were considered, and hence 
ignoring other schools, for example, WitsPlus 
and Wits School of Governance and Wits 
Business School. Perhaps if data was collected 
from students at all schools within CLM and 
also across different universities, Le. if a 
comparative study was done, then insightful 
findings regarding student beer brand choices 
may have been found. Hence, ensuing research 
efforts should consider replicating the same 
study to other universities across South Africa, 
and utilise a broader sample and compare the 
findings with those of the current study. 
Perhaps, in future, a longitudinal research is 
ideal, as it is expected that it will be more 
informative in determining how the variables 
under study are linked over time. Specifically, 
repetitive assessments of student beer use, 
costs (problems or effects), and successive 
beer use may provide a better way of 
Modeling the connections among the study 
variables. In this regard, a daily diary 
methodology may be particularly useful. This 
methodology may perhaps contribute 
immensely and effectively to the body of beer 
brand management literature on the student 
market in South Africa 


To further limit the study, not all beer 
beverages were studied, but the specific brands 
chosen for this research were either premium 
or mainstream brands and hence this excluded 
sorghum beer, like the traditional and most 
popular South African beer — umgqombothi. 
This study may lack generalisability in this 
regard as discussed below. 


It was found that the research findings may be 
less generalisable to other contexts based on 
the choice of the sampling frame and other 
related methodologies. However, insightful 
findings were found, and this study remains an 
invaluable basis for future research 


endeavours. 
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The limitations of the current study provide 
avenues for further research. Extending the 
current study to other settings or universities 
within the country, may possibly enhance the 
probability of providing better results or 
conclusions, while using this study as a useful 
background. Fundamentally, future research 
endeavours on student-beer brand choices in 
other environments ought to increase its 
repertoire so as to seek out a balanced view 
from students in different backgrounds and 
contexts. Supplementary research is necessary 
when using other methods (e.g. qualitative 
data collection methods) and other populations 
(i.e. students from other universities) so as to 
validate or reject the findings of the current 
study. Qualitative research which, specifically, 
examines the multidimensional interaction of 
diverse individual, social and _ situational 
aspects may perhaps be of great significance to 
future studies. Furthermore, replication of the 
current study (with additional indicators like 
reasons for choosing a_ specific brand, 
additional constructs like taste and actual beer 
buying behaviour, taste, expectations) should 
be considered, while incorporating 
respondents from different universities across 
South Africa. Thus, forthcoming research 
endeavours should concentrate on _ other 
antecedents and their likely effect on brand 
choice By and large, this would improve the 
generalisability of the findings, which was 
noted to be lacking in the current study. 

The design of the current study appears to 
have restricted the capacity to make 
appropriate causal or contributory 
extrapolations, for instance, in case of health 
benefits. In future, a longitudinal research is 
suggested, as it is expected that it will be more 
informative in determining how the variables 
under study are linked over time. Specifically, 
repetitive assessments of student beer use, 
costs (problems or effects), and successive 
beer use may provide a better way of 
modelling the connections among the study 
variables. In this regard, a daily diary 
methodology may be _ particularly useful. 
Moreover, future studies should also examine 


both positive and negative consequences of 
student beer choices and consumption thereof, 
in order to get a balanced viewpoint. 

In brief, it appears as if future studies ought to 
integrate more multifaceted research design 
strategies and include other measures to 
comprehensively assess the predictors of 
student beer consumption and _ take into 
account measures that explicitly ask 
respondents about beer use. One more vital 
future direction is the need to further study and 
draw a parallel between drinking problems and 
after graduation alcohol use (when ex-students 
get to venture into the world of work and 
assume new responsibilities). This area 
appears to have limited research as many 


researchers tend to deliberately avoid it. 
CONCLUSION 


This study highlighted the importance of 
brand advertising as well as emotional 
benefits in effectively predicting student 
beer brand choices. It is hoped that the 
findings of the current study will go a long 
way in improving marketing strategies, 
enhance policy making as_ well as 
university intervention measures within 
the domain of beer brand choice within the 
university market. 
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ABSTRACT 


: With the rise of globalisation and the infiltration of global brands into emerging markets, 
: retailers are facing challenges to win market share in this competitive landscape. As a result,: 
: retailers are reverting to innovative methods such as experiential marketing to influence: 
: consumer buying behaviour. The purpose of this paper is to investigate the effectiveness of: 
- using experiential marketing as a way of influencing consumers’ purchase intentions in: 
: coffee shops. The influences of scent and sight as predictors of purchase intention among: 
: Generation Y consumers is explored. By means of a quantitative study, 256 self-: 
: administered questionnaires were distributed amongst Generation Y_ individuals _ in: 
: Johannesburg. The data analysis was done by means of structural equation modelling: 
: (SEM), with the main focus being placed on path modelling for testing the proposed: 
- hypotheses. The findings indicate that both scent and sight are predictors of purchase: 
: intention. Although several studies have explored this phenomenon in an array of contexts,: 
: few studies have investigated Generation Y within a South African context. This paper is of: 
: paramount importance to retailers who seek to gain market share in the competitive: 
: landscape by implementing innovative ways in a bid to effectively influence consumer buying: 
: behaviour. 


: Keywords:Experiential Marketing, Generation Y, Purchase Intention, Coffee Shops 


The concept of branding has evolved over the 
past decade and brands have begun creating 
branding experiences through the use of 
sensory branding (Wilson, 2012). Although 
not a completely new phenomenon, the 
exploitation of sensory branding strategies are 
becoming more popular as retailers attempt to 
create unique in-store experiences (Michon, 
Chebat & Turley, 2005). Multi-sensory 
branding entails using the five senses to create 
a unique brand experience to ultimately 


influence buying behaviour (Hulten, 2011). In 
view of this, it has become possible for 
marketers to create distinctive store 
environments by modifying various sensory 
experiences, such as sight, sound, touch, smell, 
and taste (Michon et al., 2005). This 
phenomenon is complemented by the current 
shift in consumer mind-sets, from the rational 
to the emotional, and is a widely accepted 
notion in marketing literature (Kim, Koo & 


Chang, 2009; Turley & Milliman, 2000). 
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Despite the fact that the contemporary 
marketing literature is inundated with sensory 
branding-related studies, few studies have 
focussed on the impact of scent and sight in 
coffee shops in South Africa, which is often an 
overlooked market. Notably, Clarke, Perry, 
and Denson (2012) found that smell and 
lighting proved to _ positively influence 
shoppers’ in-store experience. As a result, 
shoppers tend to spend more time in the store 
if they have a positive experience. Other 
studies have investigated the impact of store- 
experience on brand attitude and loyalty and 
found a positive relationship between these 
two constructs (Vandenbosch & Dawar, 2002; 
Zarantonello & Schmitt, 2010). Furthermore, it 
has been found that visual merchandising has a 
positive influence on both brand attitude and 
purchase intention (Park, Jeon & Sullivan, 
2014). Evidence also exists to support the 
notion that scent and music positively 
influence consumer purchasing behaviour 
(Spangenberg, Grohmann & Sprott, 2005). 


The global coffee shop market is growing 
rapidly, with Africa representing the fastest 
growing market for retail hot drinks 
(Euromonitor, 2015). This accelaration is a 
result of the growing youth market and 
increase in urbanisation, driving the adoption 
rate of retail (Euromonitor, 2015). Owing to 
the expanding importance of this market, it has 
become worthwhile for marketers to invest in 
this industry, by developing the in-store 
experience and by creating a unique coffee 
shop experience for consumers. Thus, much 
focus should be placed on creating a 
pleasurable store atmosphere. Furthermore, the 
relevance and the likely benefits of using 
sensory branding within the retail sector may 
prove to be valuable to marketers and all 
concerned stakeholders. With the vast amount 
of global brands entering emerging markets, 
especially in South Africa, local coffee shops 
are facing increased pressure to maintain a 
competitive advantage over their competitors. 
Accordingly, this paper aims to fill the gap in 


academic literature on sight and scent as 
predictors of purchase intention in local coffee 
shops among Generation Y consumers. By 
means of a proposed conceptual model, sight 
and scent are the predictor variables, with 
attitude as the mediator, and _ purchase 
intention as the outcome _ variable. 
Furthermore, the objectives of the present 
paper are to investigate whether or not there is 
a positive relationship between scent and sight 
on brand attitude; and to determine whether or 
not brand attitude has a positive influence on 


consumer purchase intention. 


This paper is structured in the following way: 
firstly an overview of literature is provided, 
followed by the research problem, conceptual 
model, and hypotheses development. The 
research methodology, the data analysis and 
results, and discussion of the findings is also 
presented. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 
The concept of sensory branding 


Sensory branding refers to the use of the five 
senses to create a unique consumer experience 
and consequently create a competitive 
advantage for brands (Hulten, Broweus & Van 
Dijk, 2009; Khanna & Mishra, 2013). This 
concept further recognises the importance of 
creating an overall sensory experience while 
enhancing relationships with customers 
(Hulten et al., 2009). Furthermore, this notion 
has evolved over the past few decades and 
currently plays an important role in branding 
literature (Wilson, 2012). As a_ result, 
marketers have placed much emphasis on 
targeting consumers’ sensory cues in an 
endeavour to create brand awareness along 
with brand loyalty (Wilson, 2012). This paper 
is grounded in two main _ theoretical 
Schmitt’s (1999) 
experiential branding model and Hulten’s 
(2011) multi-sensory brand experience model. 


frameworks, namely, 
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FIGURE 1 
Experiential Branding Model 
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Experiential branding model 


Schmitt (1999) developed a 5-dimensional 
model for experiential branding that covered 
affective experience, 


behavioural 


sensory 
intellectual 


experience, 
experience, 
experience, and social experience. According 
to Schmitt (1999), these dimensions are 
evoked by various stimuli, including the 
brand’s design, packaging, environment, and 
communications. Figure 1 below is an 
illustration of the experiential branding model 


Sensory experience 

Schmitt (1999) collapsed the dimensions of 
Hulten’s 
model into just one dimension. Sensory 


multi-sensory brand experience 
experience refers to all visual, auditory, tactile, 
atmospheric, and gastronomic experiences that 
a customer has when immersed in the 


marketing environment (Schmitt, 1999). The 
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overall level, to which a customer rates each of 
these aspects positively, where relevant, is 
considered to measure sensory experience. 
Schmitt (1999) stated that not all senses are 
important in particular contexts. As such, it is 
not advisable to develop a metric based solely 
on sensory experience. Furthermore, basic 
sensory experience should be differentiated 
from deeper experiences for which sensory 
stimuli may only have served as a gateway 
stimuli (Schmitt, 1999). Marketing concerns 
regarding sensory experiences should focus on 
matters such as _ whether not the 
environment has sufficient lighting, and 
whether or not the selected colour schemes 
will appeal to the target market segment, 
among others (Brakus, Schmitt & 
Zarantonello, 2009). As a result, the main goal 
of improving sensory experience is about 
ensuring that are able to 
successfully experience other dimensions of 


or 


customers 
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the marketing environment, in a pleasant and 
accurate manner. 


Affective experience 

The affective experience of the customer 
relates to the emotions that the marketing 
environment evokes in the customer. In line 
with Schmitt (1999), it is critical that the 
environment makes customers feel welcome. 
This entails providing customised stimuli that 
is expected to appeal best to target market 
segments. It is also of paramount importance 
that the marketing strategy should encompass 
and consider what stimuli might seem 
welcoming to the market segment, and what 
stimuli might potentially offend members of a 
particular segment (Brakus et al., 2009). For 
example, if a fashion boutique seeks to sell 
plus-sized clothing, it may be critical for the 
store environment to be customised for plus- 
sized individuals. This includes elements from 
the spacing of walkways and doorways, to the 
kinds of images that are displayed in a store. 
Moreover, this is where the difference between 
sensory experience and affective experience 
lies. A picture of a beautiful woman may 
generally be appealing, even to plus-sized 
women, but displaying this picture in a 
boutique for plus-sized clothing may be 
affectively inappropriate. When creating an 
affective experience, it may be worthwhile for 
developers to empathise with the market 
segments that the environment is being 
developed for. 


Intellectual experience 

Intellectual or cognitive experience refers to a 
customer’s perceptions of the marketing 
environment in which he or she is immersed 
(Schmitt, 1999). An environment that provides 
a strong cognitive experience is able to 
effectively communicate messages to the 
client about different positive elements in 
relation to visiting and making purchases in 
the store (Brakus et al., 2009). For example, a 
client may realise how convenient it is to make 
purchases in-store because of its streamlined 


system of taking and delivering orders made 
by the client. Similarly, the client may realise, 
based on the systematic placement of products 
on the store’s shelves, that the store already 
offers a one-stop-shop for everything that such 
a customer needs. Store elements may also 
show the client that the products in the store 
offer the highest-value for money, or simply 
convey a message that goods are of superior 
quality. This may point towards the 
intellectual dimension that marketing mix 
considerations are established. 


Behavioural experience 

While the cognitive dimension may focus on 
systems in place within the store, the 
behavioural dimension may be concerned 
about customers’ experiences of the dynamics 
of the marketing environment (Schmitt, 1999). 
Accordingly, a store is deemed to provide 
good behavioural experience to customers 
when its clients get prompt service from 
employees, when they are treated cordially and 
with respect, and when they are fully assisted 
in aspects relating to their concerns about 
products offered in-store (Brakus et al., 2009). 
Unquestionably, proper employee attitudes are 
indispensible when addressing customers’ 
requests and inquiries. At the same time, it is 
important for employees to be able to 
accurately follow directives set in-store so that 
they can provide the best possible experience 
for the customers. 


Social experience 

The social experience or relational dimension 
of the model has to do with the nature and 
quality of relationships formed in the store 
environment, both between customers and 
employees, and among the different customers 
within the store (Schmitt, 1999). As explained 
by Schmitt (1999), social experience goes 
beyond behavioural experience in that it is 
more concerned with the product of interaction 
than the process of interaction. That is, 
whereas the behavioural dimension is 
concerned with whether or not employees are 
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treating customers respectfully and expediting 
their requests efficiently, social experience is 
concerned with how customers see employees. 
More explicitly, when consumers trust the 
input of employees, they may consider them as 
valuable advisers during the  product’s 
selection process. Likewise, social experience 
looks into customers’ experience with other 
customers, that is, whether or not they feel that 
the store is too crowded or whether or not they 
consider the store to be a good place to interact 
with like-minded individuals. 


Hulten’s (2011) multi-sensory brand- 
experience model 


Hulten (2011) developed a multi-sensory 
brand experience model based on the assertion 
that stores should make use of diverse 
sensorial strategies in order to differentiate 
their brands and connect with their target 
markets. According to Hulten (2011), the five 


senses play important roles in customers’ 
instore experiences. The importance of each of 
the senses may differ depending on _ the 
product or service that is sold at a certain store. 
(Hulten, 2011; Hulten et al., 2009). On the 
other hand, Hulten et al. (2009) propose 
different sensory expressions for which each 
of the senses may be deemed relevant. Table 

2.1 is an illustration of the model on multi- 
sensory brand experience. 


Sight 

An individual’s main visual dimensions are 
colour, brightness, size, and shape (Kotler, 
1974). The concept of advertising as a method 
of creating brand awareness was _ primarily 
directed to consumers’ sight, as sight is 
regarded as the most responsive of individuals’ 
senses (Zona, 2012). It is estimated that 
roughly 93% of the population tend to regard 
visual factors (e.g. colour and shape) as 


FIGURE 2 
Multi-sensory Brand Experience Model 
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important aspects that they consider prior to 
actually buying various products, services, and 
brands (Zona, 2012). 


Smell 

Smell is the one of the senses that cannot be 
turned off and is strongly linked to an 
individual’s memory, as it enables recall 
(Khanna & Mishra, 2013). It is estimated that 
75% of our emotions are influenced by what 
we smell (Zona, 2012). Our sense of smell has 
the ability to invoke feelings and memories 
through the interaction with a specific form of 
sensory input, whether it be in the form of the 
smell of coffee or perfume (Zona, 2012). In 
order to attract and retain consumers, different 
stores infuse different ambient scents 
throughout their stores (Khanna & Mishra, 
2013). For example, the smell of coffee beans 
fills the air when consumers enter Vida Cafe. 


Taste 

Taste is distinguished by special structures 
in the mouth called taste buds, with 
different taste areas on our tongue 
detecting different tastes (Lindstorm, 
2005). Taste and smell are closely linked 
to one another, and consumers tend to like 
either both the taste and smell, or dislike 
both the taste and smell (Khanna & 
Mishra, 2013). 


Touch 

Skin is the human body’s largest organ. It is 
through touch that one is able to feel and 
harness pressure, even without one’s senses 
being activated (Khanna & Mishra, 2013). An 
individual’s skin has more than 400 000 
sensory receptors that can be activated and 
manipulated through exposure to various 
textures and materials of a given product, 
service, or brand (Zona, 2012). With the 
advancements in technology, marketers have 
been able to design touch screens as a method 
of utilising the sense of touch in their 
advertising campaigns, so that consumers are 
able to gain a deeper attachment with a 


specific product, service, or brand (Khanna & 
Mishra, 2013). 


Sound 

The sound that is used in advertising 
campaigns has also evolved owing to 
technological improvements. Currently, 
marketers are able to create and add a sound 
signature to their relative brands in order to 
enhance a differential experience for their 
target markets and consumers (Genuario, 
2007). Music can be used to enhance a 
consumer’s experience within a store, and can 
also help in directing consumers to purchase 
their desired brand(s) (Khanna & Mishra, 


2013). 
The Concept of brand attitude 


Brand attitude refers to the direction of the 
perception that consumers have in relation to a 
brand which could be positive or negative 
(Yoon & Park, 2012). Yoon and Park (2012) 
found that sensory advertisements have a 
tremendous impact on consumers’ brand 
attitudes. In particular, some ads _ allow 
consumers to associate with the brand, and 
therefore view the brand positively. On the 
other hand, consumers who find some ads 
offensive tend to transfer these perceptions 
onto the brand itself which results in a 
negative brand attitude (Yoon and Park, 2012). 
Upon examining the impact of multiple 
endorsers on brand attitude, Rice, Kelting, and 
Lutz (2012) found that endorsers who 
represent multiple brands with no _ clear 
credibility for such endorsements tend to affect 
brand attitude negatively. Similarly, the use of 
multiple endorsers for a single brand affects 
brand attitude positively, especially with a 
high involvement product (Rice et al., 2012). 


The concept of purchase intention 
Purchase intention refers to a consumer’s plan 


to buy a product or make use of a service (Lu, 
Chang & Chang, 2014). Purchase intention is 
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influenced by the timing and _ particular 
circumstances in which the consumer will buy 
the item, such as when a certain need or 
compulsion arises or if the item’s price reaches 
a certain desirable level. Purchase intention 
may be planned, but it may also be 
spontaneous. When a consumer acts upon a 
purchase intention, the item is purchased and 
the company that sells the item earns revenue 
from the purchase. (Lu et al., 2014) Following 
the act of purchase intention, is the possibility 
of re-purchase intention, a significant buying 
behaviour aspect that marketers aim to 
achieve. Consumers’ consideration for re- 
purchasing a specific product or service is 
often determined by levels of satisfaction, the 
service attributes, price, and previous purchase 
behaviour (Ferrand, Robinson & Valette- 
Florence, 2010). 


Coffee shop industry 


Globally, the coffee shop market is the fastest 
growing retail sector (Coffee Shops Industry 
Overview, 2014) and the most successful in 
the South African economy (Euromonitor 
International, 2015). This expansion is driven 
by increased urbanization that has also 
accelerated the adoption of retail, resulting in 
new opportunities for hot drinks brands 
(Euromonitor International, 2015). Although 
coffee consumers in Africa demonstrate 
preferences for an established base of low- 
priced coffee brands, the young population 
may shift towards preferences for new coffee 
brands (Euromonitor, 2015). Companies 
operating within this industry primarily sell 
coffee drinks (espressos, cappuccinos, café 
lates), other hot beverages and light meals, 
either as takeaways or for consumption on the 
premises (Coffee Shops Industry Overview, 
2014). Some coffee shops sell coffee or 
espresso-making equipment, grinders, mugs, 
and other accessories. Most coffee shops serve 
high-quality, premium coffee, known as 
specialty coffee (Coffee Shops Industry 
Overview, 2014). Success is driven by 
consumers’ taste and income level, as well as 


shop location and atmosphere. Small coffee 
shops offering first-class service and high- 
quality products tend to deliver effective 
competition in a market that continues to 
grow. (Coffee Shops Industry Overview, 
2014). Examples of coffee shops that lead the 
international market include Costa Coffee, 
Starbucks, and Café Nero. These remain the 
UK’s leading brands and had a combined 
share of 56% of the branded chain market by 
outlet numbers in 2014 (Lunch Business 
Review, 2014). Although this market is not as 
established in a local context when compared 
to the UK market, it is continuing to grow at a 
steady rate (Ali, Asim & Hasnu, 2012). 
Examples of local coffee shops are Seattle Co., 
Vida e Café, Motherland, Father Coffee, and 
Mugg and Bean, to mention but a few. 


Generation Y (the millenials) 


Generation Y consumers have been raised in a 
consumption-driven society with high levels of 
discretionary income at their disposal and are 
regarded as active participants in the 
marketplace (Morton, 2002; Noble, Haytko & 
Phillips, 2009). This generational cohort refers 
to individuals that were born between 1977 
and 1994, and who have tremendous spending 
power (Sullivan & Heitmeyer, 2008), thus 
making them an_ attractive segment to 
marketers and retailers. Despite the economic 
potential of the Generation Y segment, not 
much is known regarding their motivations for 
consumption. They are characterised by their 
advanced use of technology, high discretionary 
income, their willingness to pay a premium 
price for brands, and they have high levels of 
social interaction (Sullivan & Heitmeyer, 

2008; Lee, 2009). They are regarded as the 
most culturally diverse and best educated 
generataion in history, with exceeding 
tolerance and open-mindedness towards 
different (Morton, 2002). 
Furthermore, they value freedom in terms of 
consumption experiences and tend to strive for 


lifestyles 


independence from their parents and family 
(Noble et al., 2009). Considering their buying 
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FIGURE 3 
Conceptual Model 
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behaviour towards brands, they prefer to 
engage in and support brands with a similar 
persona or brand image to themselves (Noble 
et al., 2009). The Generation Y consumer 
appears to be very cognizant of fashion trends, 
and although they portray low levels of brand 
loyalty, they are indeed brand conscious 
(Noble et al., 2009). 


PROBLEM INVESTIGATED 


Several studies have explored aspects of 
experiential marketing on consumer buying 
behaviour, however few of them have 
focussed on the use of scent and sight as 
predictors of consumer attitudes towards 
coffee shops. For example, Clarke et al. (2011) 
found that smell and lighting have a positive 
influence on consumer experiences. In another 
study by Sullivan, Kang, and Heitmeyer 
(2012), the findings indicated that perceived 
experiential value influenced store patronage. 
Furthermore, studies conducted by Ali, Asim 
and Hasnu (2012) and Tendai and Crispen 
(2009) analysed the impact of in-store 
shopping environments on consumers’ impulse 
buying. The results proposed that the 
relationship between these variables was 
significant. Despite several studies on store 
environment and its influence on consumers’ 
buying behaviour (Ballantine, Jack & Parsons, 
2010; Tong & Hawley, 2009), little research 
has focused on experiential marketing in South 
Africa, which, as a developing country, is 
often overlooked and neglected. Hence, the 


Purchase 
Intention 


paucity of studies in this area highlighted the 
requisite for this study. 


This paper aims to investigate the influence of 
scent and sight on the buying behaviour of 
Generation Y consumers in coffee shops. The 
conceptual model is presented in Figure 3. 

The conceptual model above is one-directional 
and proposes that both scent and_ sight 
influence a consumer’s attitude toward coffee 
shops. Therefore, sight and scent act as 
predictor variables, while attitude is the 
mediator and purchase intention is_ the 
outcome variable. 


Hypotheses development 


Scent and attitude 

The use of scent in retail stores is an important 
factor to consider. According to Khanna & 
Mishra (2013), scent is used to attract and 
retain customers. In Yoon and Park’s (2012) 
study that investigated the effect of sensory 
appeal on attitude in coffee shops, it was 
established that there is a positive relationship 
between the use of scent and customers’ 
attitudes. Furthermore, Spangenberg, 
Grohmann, and Sprott (2005) found that the 
use of scent in retail stores results in 
consumers experiencing a more favourable 
evaluation of the brand. Therefore, the 
following hypothesis is proposed: 

H,: There is a positive relationship between 
scent and brand attitude. 
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Sight and brand attitude 

Product presentation and the impact thereof on 
consumer’s buying behaviour have been 
researched in several studies. Park, Stoel, and 
Lennon (2008) found that visual stimulation 
has a significant influence on mood, attitude, 
and purchase intention. In the Clarke et al.s 
(2012) study, findings reveal that it is not only 
tangible things that can affect a shopper's 
experience, but store traits such as smell, 
lighting, and the presence of an owner- 
manager may also influence a consumer's 
experience. Derived from the literature, the 
following hypothesis is proposed: 

H,: There is a positive relationship between 
sight and brand attitude. 


Brand attitude and purchase intention 
Rationally, the relationship between brand 
attitude and purchase intention is not difficult 
to consider. Wu and Lo (2009) examined the 
impact of brand attitude on purchase intentions 
among Taiwanese consumers and found that 
brand attitude is a significant predictor of 
purchase intention. In another study, Jin and 
Kang (2011) examined the purchase intentions 
of Chinese consumers of US apparel brands, 
and found that an increased positive attitude 
towards US apparel brands greatly explains 
consumers’ preference of such brands, which 
ultimately leads to purchase intention. 
Therefore, the third hypothesis proposes the 
following: 

H;: There is a positive relationship between 
brand attitude and purchase intention. 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


By means of quantitative method, the present 
study is positioned within the positivist 
research approach as it investigates the 
relationship between, and the exploration of 
the dependent and independent variables. Such 
research usually starts with a comprehensive 
investigation of related literature, after which 
the researcher develops a conceptual model 
that is tested by means of proposed 


hypotheses. The present study undertook the 
testing of hypotheses and thus falls within a 
deductive research method. A quantitative 
approach is followed in which a large number 
of surveys are distributed among a sample of 
respondents. 


Sampling 


The population of interest for the present study 
is Generation Y individuals in Johannesburg. 
Derived from such a population, the researcher 
randomly approached a sample of 280 Wits 
students on campus and then asked to 
complete self-administered surveys. Therefore, 
a non-probability sampling technique was 
applied. Students were approached in a face- 
to-face setting during lecture breaks. By 
approaching the students in person, the 
researcher was able to minimise potential non- 
sampling errors by confirming that the 
respondents fit the required profile. From the 
280 distributed surveys, the researcher 
obtained a 91% response rate, and resultantly 
had 256 usable questionnaires for data 
analysis. A possible non-response error was 
accounted for by selecting a large enough 
sample to yield reliable results, especially for 
conducting structural equation modelling, 
which is sample size sensitive. These unusable 
surveys were a result of either time pressured 
students who were unwilling to participate as 
they were in a rush to attend a lecture, or 
incomplete surveys. 


Ethical considerations 


This research underwent a comprehensive 
ethics procedure, and an ethical clearance 
certificate was issued as permission to 
continue with the study.. Questionnaires were 
anonymous and participation was voluntary. 
Moreover, respondents were warranted that the 
data would only be used for academic 
purposes. Respondents were also advised that 
they were free to withdraw from the survey at 
any stage, with no negative repercussions. All 
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the collected data was treated with 
confidentiality, and no unauthorised 


individuals had access to the data. 
Measuring instrument development 


The questionnaire consisted of two sections. 
The first section sought to acquire the 
necessary demographic information, inter alia 
age and gender, and respondents had to 
indicate their favourite coffee shop. The 
second section detailed questions relating to 
the constructs of the study, namely scent, 
sight, brand attitude, and purchase intention. 
All the constructs were measured on a 5-item 
Likert scale (1 — strongly disagree; 5 - strongly 
agree). All the scales used for this study were 
adapted from pre-existing scales, and were 
ultimately modified to suit the context of this 
study. The first construct, namely scent, was 
measured using instruments adapted from 
Spangenberg, Grohmann and Sprott (2005). It 
consisted of | sub-elements such as 
pleasantness, intensity, and familiarity 
regarding scent in a retail setting. They all 
helped in measuring the variable — scent. 
Secondly, the items measuring sight were 
adapted from Fisher’s (1994) sight scale. 
Brand attitude was measured by using items 
adapted from Baalbaki (2012), and purchase 
intention was measured using adapted from 
Dodds, Monroe, and Grewal's (1991) intention 
to purchase. SPSS 22 statistical software was 
used for descriptive statistics, while SEM 
through AMOS was used for inferential 
statistics. Once the data was captured, coded, 
and cleaned, the analysis was conducted using 
SPSS and AMOS. 


RESULTS 

Descriptive statistics 

With regard to the descriptive statistics, it was 
concluded that almost two thirds (61%) of the 


sample were female and the remainder were 
male. With regard to age, the majority (i.e., 


85%) were between the ages of 18 and 23 and 
the remainder fell in other classifications. 
Mugg and Bean was the most preferred coffee 
shop (with a preference score of 24%), Tashas 
was the second most preferred coffee shop 
with a preference score of 13%, followed by 
Seattle (9%), and lastly Vida e’café (6%). 
Interestingly, almost half of the respondents 
(48%) chose the ‘other’ category, which 
included Motherland Coffee, Nino’s, and 
Father Coffee. The remainder of the 
questionnaire was based on the respondent’s 
chosen coffee shop. Based on the reliability of 
the variables, the Cronbach Alpha values for 
each construct were as follows: sight = 0.69, 
scent = 0.85, attitude = 0.94, and purchase 
intention = 0.96. Therefore, all the constructs 
were deemed to be reliable and met the 
minimum threshold suggested by Byrne 
(2012). 


Structural equation modelling 


Through SEM, Confirmatory Factor Analysis 
was performed first, and it measured the 
reliability, validity of instruments, and model 
fit. All the variables were found to be reliable, 
with composite reliability scores of above 0.6 
(Hair, Money, Samouel & Page, 2007). The 
same variables were also deemed to be valid, 
as they had Average Variance Extracted values 
of above 0.5. This also showed that the 
constructs converged well with each other 
(Hair et al., 2007). In terms of model fit, 
CMIN was below 3 (i.e., 2.753). Goodness of 
fit reached a marginally acceptable level of 
0.848. The other indices are the findings 
indicated in Figure 3 below, with RMR being 
way below 1 (RMR=0.039) — which is a 
further indication of a good model fit. The 
findings also reflected a CFI of 0.819, which 
suggested that the model fit was permissible, 
with the RMSEA (0.073) indicating a 
marginally acceptable fit sinse values between 
0.06 and 0.08 are desired. A summary of 
model fit indices is presented in Table 1 
below. 
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TABLE 1 
Summary of Model Fit Indices 
Acceptable 
Acceptable Threshold Study Threshold 
[Unacceptable 

Default Model: CMIN <3 2.15 Acceptable 
Default Model: RMR <1 0.03 Acceptable 
Default Model: GF <0.9 0.84 Acceptable 
(CFI) >0.9 0.81 Acceptable 
Default Model: RMSEA Between 0.06 and 0.08 0.07 Acceptable 
Path modelling and hypotheses testing H>: There is a_ positive relationship 


The model fit results under ‘path modeling’ 
also confirmed a marginally acceptable fit. 
After this confirmation, the final stage was to 
test the proposed hypotheses. It was evident in 
the path modelling results that all three 
hypotheses yielded significant and positive 
results. Table 3 presents the findings from the 
hypotheses. 


H,: There 
between smell and brand attitude. 


is a positive relationship 


From the findings, it was evident that there is 
sufficient evidence to support this hypothesis, 
and it is therefore confirmed that the smell in a 
coffee shop positively influences consumer 
attitude shop. Moreover, this 
relationship was found to be significant at 
0.01. 


towards a 


between sight and brand attitude. 


Again, there is sufficient evidence to support 
the claim that sight positively influences brand 
attitude. Likewise, this relationship was found 
to be significant at 0.01. Therefore, this 
finding indicates that the visual aspects in the 
coffee shops significantly and positively 
influence a consumer’s attitude towards the 


store. 


A3: 
between brand attitude and _ purchase 


There is a_ positive relationship 


intention. 


Upon testing the last hypothesis, the findings 
supported H3 and confirmed that there is a 
positive relationship between the attitude 
towards the coffee shop and the consumers’ 
purchase intentions in that store. Interestingly, 
this relationship also yielded significant results 

at 0.01 level of significance. 








TABLE 2 
Summary of Hypotheses Results 
T Decision 
Hypothesised Relationship Hypothesis pau o. ; 
Coefficient statistic | Supported/Rejected 
Smell (Scent)> Brand Attitude (BA) H1 bi 4.25 Supported 
Sight (Sight) > Brand Attitude (BA) H2 ida 4.78 Supported 
Brand Attitude (BA) Purchase intention (PI) H3 me 5.56 Supported 





Note: ***0.01 level of significance 
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FIGURE 3 
Structural paths of the hypothesised odel 
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The structural model for the hypothesised 
relationships is represented in Figure 3. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings indicate that both scent and sight 
have a significant positive influence on 
consumers’ attitudes toward coffee shops, and 
this in turn leads to a positive consumer 
purchase intention. Therefore, the more 
favourable the scent is within a coffee shop, 
the more likely it is that consumers will have a 
positive attitude towards the coffee shop, 
which is bound to lead to an _ increased 
likelihood of purchasing from the coffee shop. 


SoS 





Similarly, the more visually appealing a coffee 
shop is, the more likely it is that consumers 
will develop a positive attitude towards the 
store, which may also translate to a higher 
likelihood of purchasing from the coffee shop. 
Adding to the findings from the first two 
hypotheses, hypothesis 3 further indicates that 
the more positive an individual’s attitude is 
towards a certain coffee shop, the more likely 
that such an individual will purchase from that 
store. Therefore, consumers’ attitudes towards 

coffee shops can be significantly and 
positively inf uenced through smell and sight, 
and this might well increase their likelihood to 
purchase. 
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MANAGERIAL IMPLICATIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The aim of this research was investigate 
whether or not scent and sight influences 
consumers’ attitudes and purchase intentions 
towards coffee shops. The study respondents 
came from the Wits community. The findings 
indicate that scent and sight and brand attitude 
have a noteworthy influence on consumers’ 
buying behaviour. The findings of the research 
provide a number of implications for 
marketers and retailers in their endeavour to 
influence consumers’ buying behaviour within 
the retail coffee sector. Similarly, a number of 
theoretical implications were derived from this 
study. 


An important implication to practitioners is 
that retailers must focus on ensuring that there 
is a favourable scent in coffee shops. For 
example, the smell of coffee is a drawcard in 
attracting consumers to a coffee shop. This is 
often complemented by the smell of freshly 
baked goods, which appeals to consumers 
when passing by a coffee shop. Therefore, 
retailers should pay special attention to the 
aroma in the retail space, and could even brew 
their own coffee to compliment the scent. 
Furthermore, marketers could focus on scent 
in other aspects of their campaigns in order to 
arouse consumers’ senses, e.g. billboards that 
focus on the scent of coffee. 


With regard to implementing visual stimuli, 
retailers should prioritise the store design, 
layout, maintenance, and the colour and décor 
in the retail space. For example, consistent 
maintenance should be done and coffee shops’ 
décor must be updated on a regular basis. The 
use of colour and appealing décor should also 
be considered. Furthermore, the layout and 
store design should be appealing and 
confortable for consumers, and __ suitable 
lighting is important. Signage is another visual 
aspect that should be taken into consideration. 


This includes the signage outside the store, as 
well as clear interior signage to ensure clear 
communication with customers. 

Thus, creating a _ pleasurable in-store 
atmosphere through the use of sensory 
branding can be beneficial to retailers. Store 
atmosphere is especially important in the hot 
beverage sector, because unlike a clothing 
retail store, customers are more likely to spend 
a prolonged amount of time in such a setting. 
A suggested recommendation for coffee shop 
managers is to constantly offer and create the 
right ambience setting that can positively 
affect the consumers’ overall experience. For 
example, a coffee shop can choose a specific 
theme and create an experience based on the 
elements that represent the theme. This has 
been apparent in, for example, Seattle Coffee 
associates, which has factors that are 
reminiscent to nightlife in the United States. 
The first thing that comes to mind is the visual 
aspect of the city, Seattle. Of course, focusing 
on scent and sight in isolation is not an 
effective strategy to influence attitude and 
purchase intention, but retailers should 
concurrently focus on cognitive factors such as 
location, price, quality, and customer service. 


Moreover, this study enhances the knowledge 
of retailers and marketers when influencing 
consumers’ buying behaviour in coffee shops 
through the use of sensory branding. As one of 
the fastest growing retail sectors in the world, 
the coffee shop sector is currently facing 
increased competition. It is thus imperative 
that retailers should use innovative methods, 
such as sensory branding, in order to influence 
consumer buying behaviour. Therefore, if 
retailers in the coffee shop sector want to 
maintain a strong competitive advantage, they 
should focus on creating an overall store 
experience that will encourage customers to 
visit the store again. 


On the other hand, this study contributes to 
academic literature that relates to coffee shops 
in a number of ways. Frequently, theoretical 
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contributions and/or ramifications are a prime 
objective of any academic investigation. 
Accordingly, this study also contributes to an 
existing body of academic literature in the 
fields of retail, sensory branding, and 
experiential marketing. Contributions — to 
academia can be summarised into the creation 
of new evidence, or the generation of 
corroborated insights and _ refuting or 
validating a null-hypothesis. 


Although this study contributes to literature 
and practice in a number of ways, there are 
potential limitations. Firstly, only two of the 
five senses were investigated. Future studies 
could focus on the other senses such sound, 
taste, or touch as motivating factors for 
purchase intention in the retail coffee sector. 
Secondly, this study was conducted with a 
small sample of respondents from the Wits 
community. The buying behaviour of a 
different sample could yield different results. 
Furthermore, this study explored brand attitude 
as a mediating factor, and although this was 
considered as important, future research could 
incorporate other branding variables such as 
brand loyalty, brand trust, brand satisfaction, 
and brand experience. Lastly, this study was 
conducted in South Africa, and although it 
represents an emerging market, it could be of 
interest to investigate the use of sensory 
branding in other developing countries such as 
India, Brazil, and China. 


CONCLUSION 


This study underscored the prominence of 
scent and sight as predictors of purchase 
intention in coffee shops. This relationship 
was mediated by the effect of brand attitudes 
toward coffee shops. Premised on_ the 
identified research gap, the purpose of this 
study was to investigate whether or not scent 
and sight influences consumers’ attitudes 
towards and purchase intention of products in 
coffee shops. The three postulated hypotheses 
were found to yield significant and positive 


results on purchase 
Generation Y respondents at Wits University. 


intention among 


The findings of this study are of great 
importance to retailers and marketers who 
wish to influence consumers’ buying 
behaviour by means of experiential marketing. 
By achieving this they may be able to maintain 
or increase their market share in the currently 
competitive market. Similarly, academics are 
expected to benefit from the findings of this 
study. Unquestionably, this study added 
knowledge to the scant literature on coffee 
shops, and it will continue to serve as a useful 
guide for further in-depth studies. 
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ABSTRACT 


- In a competitive environment, high fashion retailers must become proficient at not only: 
- providing quality merchandise, but also at providing value to their customers, in order to be: 
- successful. Only high fashion retailers that offer the value their customers demand, are able: 
‘to increase customer satisfaction levels and remain competitive in the long term. Higher: 
‘levels of customer satisfaction have been shown to lead to repurchase intention and: 
- profitability. Customer value is considered a complex construct and is viewed by many as: 
- multidimensional in nature. High fashion retailers’ unique nature highlights the fact that their: 
- customers have different expectations and may view customer value dimensions differently, : 
: aS opposed to other clothing retailers. The aim of this article is to propose a multidimensional: 
- model of customer value for high fashion retailers, including the interrelationships between: 
- customer value, customer satisfaction and repurchase intention. A descriptive research: 
: design using quantitative methods was used to collect primary data. A non-probability: 
‘ multistage sampling approach was followed to select respondents, and 620 completed: 
: interviewer-administered questionnaires were included for analysis. Structural equation: 
- modelling (SEM) was utilised to measure the interrelationships between the three constructs: 
- of the study. Results show that high fashion retailers need to focus on sacrifice value,: 
- service value, store value, experience value and status value in order to positively influence: 
: their customers’ satisfaction levels and subsequent repurchase intention. 


South Africa, high fashion retailer, customer value, customer | 


: Key words: 
satisfaction, repurchase intention. 


The fashion retail industry was the second the competition in the marketplace amongst 
largest contributor of retail income in South 
Africa for the year 2013 (Statistics South 


Africa, 2013:2). The industry is characterised 


high fashion retailers (Levy & Weitz, 
2009:413). 


by a number of highly competitive players, 
especially in the high fashion retail sector. At 
the same time, retail customers have more 
alternative retailers to choose from, increasing 


Retailers are finding it more difficult to 
establish a competitive advantage as they all 
have access to similar — technologies, 


information and processes. This is especially 
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true for high fashion retailers, as_ their 
customers expect higher levels of service and 
customer value, as well as higher levels of 
customer satisfaction (Edward & Sahadev, 
2011:328; Sweeney & Soutar, 2001:206). 
Therefore, high fashion retailers, need to 
provide high quality products and provide high 
levels of customer value in order to satisfy 
their customers, so as to succeed and remain 
profitable in this competitive marketplace 
(Chang & Dibb, 2012:252; Dixon, Pickard & 
Robson, 2002:5). 


Within the realm of marketing, debates have 
arisen as to the definition of customer value 
and its dimensions (Helkkula, Kelleher & 
Pihlstr6m, 2012:59; Li & Petrick, 2010:205). 
Due to this debate, this article focuses on 
understanding the concept of customer value 
from a Marketing and high fashion retailer 
perspective, as well as uncovering the 
underlying dimensions of customer value. For 
purposes of this article, customer value is 
defined as the overall assessment of the utility 
of a product and/or service based on 
perceptions of what is received and what is 
given (Zeithaml, 1988:4). 


The importance of customer value cannot be 
underestimated, as it provides high fashion 
retailers with a competitive edge and a 
possible differentiation strategy (Bains, Fill & 
Page, 2011:468; West, Ford & Ibrahim, 
2010:498). The effective use of customer 
value by high fashion retailers will provide the 
retailer with the ability to attract and retain 
customers. The aim of this paper is therefore 
to propose a multidimensional model of 
customer value for high fashion retailers which 
includes the  interrelationships between 
customer value, customer satisfaction and 


repurchase intention. 


The subsequent sections discuss some insights 
into the high fashion retail industry in South 
Africa. In addition, customer value, customer 
satisfaction and repurchase intention as the key 
constructs in the study, are discussed. The 


research methodology, results and 


recommendations then follow. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN ~~ HIGH 
FASHION RETAIL INDUSTRY 


High fashion retailing within the South 
African fashion retail industry, contributes 
greatly to the South African economy. This 
sector (which includes clothing, leather goods, 
footwear and textiles) contributes 21% of the 
entire retail industry in South Africa and is the 
second largest contributor to retail income in 
2013, with the clothing sector providing the 
highest contribution to sales (Statistics South 
Africa, 2013:2). High fashion retailers include 
those who sell accessories, clothing and 
footwear that are exclusively branded and at 
higher prices. These stores are also often 
located in an upper class shopping mall 
(Moore & Doherty, 2007:76). Two 
merchandise categories typify this sector, 
namely haute couture and ready-to-wear (Cho 
& Lee, 2005:18; Bridson & Evans, 2004:404). 
Haute Couture consists of a handful of 
companies producing custom-made articles for 
an exclusive segment comprising of the 
world’s wealthiest individuals, whereas ready- 
to-wear items are aimed at “aspirational” 
customers who are willing to buy lower-priced 
alternatives (Bridson & Evans, 2004:403). The 
merchandise sold within the high fashion retail 
sector in South Africa is mainly influenced by 
designers and creative industries, which makes 
this sector unpredictable and highly 
competitive (Grannis, 2012; Datamonitor, 
2010:14; IMAP, 2010:5). 


Although the importance of this sector has 
been shown to influence the local South 
African market, this sector is also affected by 
global trends. These trends include decreased 
sales of luxury goods, an increase in the 
demand for genuine products, and_ the 
emergence of new markets globally, especially 
in developing countries (Datamonitor, 2011; 
Rantisi, 2011:259). These new markets are 
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reinforced by South Africa’s inclusion into the 
BRICS markets as South Africa is seen as the 
gateway to Africa. The inclusion into this 
market has increased the sale potential within 
the high fashion sector in South Africa 
(Luxurysociety, 2011). These trends, as well 
as the uniqueness of high fashion retailing, 
lead to these retailers being faced with 
challenges of providing consistent customer 
value in the face of high prices. This can be 
noted through the local South African high 
fashion retail sector being known for the high 
products, without — the 
accompanying quality being offered. This 
provides an opportunity for international high 


cost of the 


fashion brands such as Chanel, Gucci and 
Tommy Hilfiger to enter the South African 
market (Shukla, 2010; Grail, 2009). However, 
to remain competitive in this market, all 
retailers selling luxury fashion need to 
emphasise customer value in order to create 
customer satisfaction and repurchase intention 
(Luxurysociety, 2011). 


Based on the facts provided, the increase in 
competition within the high fashion retail 
sector, providing customers with value 
becomes essential for long-term success. For 
this reason, it is necessary for these retailers to 
identify what customer value means, as well as 
which dimensions to focus on in order to 
create customer satisfaction and repurchase 
intention. 


LITERATURE BACKGROUND 


Customer value 


The modern marketing philosophy focuses on 
businesses meeting and exceeding customer 
needs. Through this philosophy, the concept of 
providing customers with superior value 
becomes paramount for successful businesses 
(Chahal & Kumari, 2012:168; Helkkula et al., 

2012:59). Providing customers with value is 
also seen as a business strategy that enables 
businesses to gain a competitive advantage as 


it also influences customer 
satisfaction/dissatisfaction (Helkkula et al., 
2012:59; Rintamaéki, Kanto, Kuusela & 
Spence, 2006:6). In order to gain all the 
advantages of customer value, a business 
needs to understand what customer value 
means within their industry, as customer value 
can be context specific (Nsairi, 2012:679). 
Therefore, a clear understanding of the term 


customer value is needed. 


Customer value according to Holbrook 
(1999:27) refers to the interaction between a 
product and a _ customer. During _ this 
interaction, it involves comparisons between 
products and/or services, is specific to the 
situation, and varies between people (Nsairi, 
2012:679; Patterson & Spreng, 1997:416). 
According to Zeithaml! (1988) cited by Ravald 
and Grénroos (1996:22), customer value is a 
specific individual’s overall assessment of the 
benefit that a product would offer, versus what 
is sacrificed to obtain that product (Sweeney & 
Soutar, 2001:204). The higher the level of 
“benefit” perceived by the customer compared 
with the “sacrifice”, the higher the level of 
value is perceived by the customer (Harmon & 
Griffiths, 2008:260). 


Due to the context specific nature of customer 
value, the fact that it is subjective and a 
dynamic concept that evolves over time, 
defining the concept of customer value 
becomes difficult (Sparks, Butcher & Bradley, 
2008:99; Khalifa, 2004:647; Woodruff, 
1997:143). Most authors agree that customer 
value should be defined by the customer, and 
not by the business (Khalifa, 2004:647; 
Woodruff, 1997:143). 


For the purpose of this study, customer value 
can be seen as a multidimensional concept that 
refers to a customer’s overall perception of a 
product and/or service provided by a business 
based on their assessment of the benefits 
received versus the sacrifices made by the 
customer (Sparks et al., 2008:99; Rintamaki et 
al., 2006:8; Petrick, 2002:128; Sweeney & 
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Soutar, 2001:204; Zeithaml, 1988:5; Ravald & 
Grénroos, 1996:21). 


From the above, it is noted that the “benefit 
(get)/sacrifice (give)” concept is principal to 
customer value (Chang & Dibb, 2012:258; 
Boksberger & Melsen, 2011:231; Kerin, 
Hartley & Rudelius, 2011:10; Li & Petrick, 
2010:205). 
understand which perceived benefits and 
sacrifices customers could experience in 


Businesses should _ therefore 


aiming for customer value (Harmon & 
Griffiths, 2008:260). According to Boksberger 
and Melsen (2011:231) and Kerin et al. 
(2011:10), customer value includes perceived 
benefits such as economic, experiential, image, 
functional, relational, service and_ social 
benefits. The perceived sacrifices involved in 
customer value include energy, monetary, 
psychological, risk and time sacrifices or costs, 
as well as inconvenience. 


According to Chen and Hu _ (2010:536), 
customer value is interactive, relativistic and a 
preferential experience. These characteristics 
reinforce the fact that for customer value to be 
provided, positive interaction between a 
customer and the product or service provider 
needs to take place. This is due to various 
customers comparing various products and/or 
services differently, as well as the situation in 
which the customers find themselves. It 
becomes apparent that an emotional aspect is 
evident within the concept of customer value 
as this influences the customer experience. 


Based on the above’ discussion, the 
multidimensional nature of the customer value 
concept becomes evident. Many authors have 
provided various perspectives aiming to clarify 
this complex concept by identifying a variety 
of customer value dimensions (Sparks et al., 
2008:99; Jensen & Hansen, 2007:603; Cottet, 
Litchtlé & Plichon, 2006:221; Khalifa, 
2004:648). 


These dimensions require further investigation 
to gain understanding as to which dimensions 


will be relevant for high fashion retailers with 
their unique products and/or services, and the 
unique shopping situation. During an 
exploratory phase of the study which included 
focus groups with customers of high fashion 
retailers as well as a literature review, eleven 
customer value dimensions were identified and 
found relevant within the high fashion retail 
context. Each of these dimensions is provided 
in Table 1 with an accompanying definition of 
each. 


Customer satisfaction 


Authors have established that businesses that 
offer superior customer value influence the 
level of customer satisfaction (Naik, Gantasala 
& Prabhakar, 2010:240). Customer satisfaction 
can be defined as a customer’s post-purchase 
assessment and emotional response to the 
overall product and/or service experience 
(Patterson & Spreng, 1997:418). This 
assessment is based on the comparison of a 
customer’s evaluation of the actual perceived 
performance of a product and/or service and 
their prior expectations (Lee, Kim, Ko & 
Sagas, 2011:243). The prior expectations that 
customers form about the product and/or 
service are based on their previous interaction 
with the business’ product and/or service 
(Kursunluoglo, 2014:529; Gilbert & 
Veloutsou, 2006:298). 


Customer satisfaction should be a key business 
objective as it is more profitable for a business 
to satisfy and retain current customers, then 
replacing customers who defect (Kitapci, 
Dortyol, Yaman & Gulmez, 2013:243; Ryu, 
Lee & Kim, 2012:206; Naik et al., 2010:242). 
Satisfied customers are likely to remain loyal 
to a business and be willing to pay higher 
prices for products and/or services from that 
business. In addition, satisfied customers are 
more willing to exhibit repurchase behaviour 
in the future (Kitapci et al., 2013:244). 
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TABLE 1 


Customer value dimensions relevant to the high fashion retail industry 





Customer value dimension 


Definition 





Merchandise value (which includes 
performance/quality, acquisition and 
utilitarian value as well as excellence) 


Sacrifice value (including transactional 
value, perceived relative price and value 


for money) 
Social value 


Reputational value (refers to esteem, 
reputation) 


Service value (also refers to encounter 
specific functional and technical value, 
service excellence and quality) 


Technology value (also refers to 
temporal value, spatial value) 


Store value (also refers to efficiency, 
behavioural price, time and effort spent, 
hedonic value) 


Experience value (also refers to 
emotional value, playfulness, emotional 
response, affective value) 


Status value 


Expressive value 


Relationship value 


Repurchase intention 


A customer's overall judgement of a retailer's merchandise based on the 
perceived overall quality compared to the price of the merchandise 
(Chaudhuri & Ligas, 2009:407) 


The money customers have to give up in order to attain a product/service 
(Agarwal & Teas, 2004:244) 


The perceived benefit customers gain when the acquisition and use of a 
product/service strengthen or support their association with certain 
groups/peers (Gounaris, Tzempelikos, Chatzipanagiotou, 2007:66) 


The prestige or status of a product/service based on the image of the retailer 
(Brengman & Willems, 2009:348) 


An individual customer’s assessment of properties by the service encounter 
relative to expectations (Jensen & Hansen, 2007:606) 


The overall assessment of the benefits gained through the use of technology 
(Pura, 2005:211) 


The assessment of the benefits experienced when a customer engages with 
activities within a retail store (Diep & Sweeney, 2008:401) 


The emotional response or joy received when a particular product and/or 
service is purchased (Petrick 2004:402; 2002:123) 


The impression given to others, communicating a sense of achievement and 
pride, as well as increasing a sense of self-worth (Sparks et al., 2008:103) 


The benefits gained from satisfying desires for the expression of customers’ 
self-image or personality (Ko & Sung, 2007:119) 


The value of having a relationship or the value of the commitment of both 
parties (Ravald & Gronroos, 1996:23) 


Hypotheses and model development 


The concept of repurchase intention aims to 
determine a customer’s intention to purchase a 
product and/or service in the future, and 
possibly recommending that product and/or 
(Ferrand, Robinson & 
Valette-Florence, 2010:86). 
reiterates that repurchase intention includes an 


service to others 
Literature 
attitudinal component that could help 
businesses predict future consumer behaviour, 
where a positive attitude tends to result in 
repurchase intentions (Saha & Theingri, 
2009:355). 


Businesses, of which high fashion retailers are 
no exception, are facing increasing global 
competition, more demanding customers and 
still the aftermath of worldwide economic 
These 
increasingly important for them to gain a 


recession. factors have made it 


sustainable competitive advantage. It is 
evident from literature that there is a link 
between providing superior customer value, 
customer satisfaction and repurchase intention 
(Cottet et al., 2006:220; Gallarza & Saura, 
2006:439). 
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Studies indicate that customer value is an 
antecedent to customer satisfaction (Ekinci, 
Dawes & Massey, 2008:43). According to 
Ekinci et al. (2008:44), customer satisfaction is 
directly and positively influenced by customer 
value. It is also stated that the higher the 
customer value provided, the higher the 
customer satisfaction levels experienced by 
customers (Malik, 2012:69; Jobber, 2010:14; 
Cannon, Perreault & McCarthy, 2008:7). 
Repurchase intention is positively influenced 
by customer value when (1) the customer does 
not have preconceived perceptions of customer 
value, (2) there is a direct positive relationship 
between customer value and_ repurchase 
intention, and (3) customer value is also 
mediated through customer satisfaction in 
influencing repurchase intention (Saha & 
Theingri, 2009:354; Patterson & Spreng, 
1997:429). Customer satisfaction has a direct 
and positive relationship to repurchase 
intention and in most instances, the primary 
path to repurchase intention is through 
customer satisfaction (Hume & Mort, 
2010:174; Hu, Kandampully & Juwaheer, 
2009:121). Literature indicates that customer 
satisfaction is the strongest indicator of 
repurchase intention and more indicative of 
actual repurchase behaviour (Ryu et al., 
2012:208). The 
hypotheses have thus been formulated: 


following alternative 


H,:The customer value that high fashion retail 
customers derive from high fashion retailers 
has a significant and positive influence on 
their customer satisfaction levels. 

H,:The customer value that high fashion retail 
customers derive from high fashion retailers 
has a significant and positive influence on 
their repurchase intention. 

H;:The customer satisfaction levels that high 
fashion retail customers experience from high 
fashion retailers have a significant and positive 
influence on the repurchase intention of these 
customers. 


The theoretical model presented in Figure 1 
proposes positive interrelationships between 
customer value, which constitutes of the 
following eleven customer value dimensions, 
namely merchandise value, sacrifice value, 
social value, reputational value, service value, 
technology value, store value, experience 
value, status value, expressive value, and 
relationship value, and customer satisfaction; 
customer value and repurchase intention, and 
customer satisfaction and repurchase intention 
(Erragcha & Gharbi, 2012:260; Hume & Mort, 
2010:176; Hu et al., 2009:120; Lin, Sher & 
Shih, 2005:332). 


FIGURE 1: 
Theoretical model 
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PROBLEM STATEMENT AND 
RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 


Literature explains that there is high growth in 
the luxury fashion sector compared to other 
retail markets (Tynan, McKechnnie & 
Chhuon, 2009:1). The high fashion retail 
sector is a major contributor to the South 
African economy (Statistics South Africa, 
2013:18). However, the economic recession 
has negatively impacted on the purchasing 
power of the high fashion retailer’s customers 
(Levy & Weitz, 2009:133; Sweeney & Soutar, 
2001:206). The high fashion retail sector is 
also experiencing high levels of competition 
(Statistics South Africa, 2010:20). Due to the 
economic recession and the highly competitive 
nature, high fashion retailers need to 
understand the underlying customer value 
dimensions. These customer value dimensions 
needs to be considered in their differentiation 
strategies, as providing customers with value 
is necessary for the high fashion retailer to 
gain a competitive advantage, and even 
profitability (Tynan et al., 2009:1; Rintamaki 
et al., 2006:20). 


Since customers differ regarding what they 
perceive as value within different product 
categories and shopping experiences (Chahal 
& Kumari, 2012:168), high fashion retailers 
need to determine how their customers 
perceive value. Because of the unique nature 
of high fashion retailers compared to general 
clothing retailers, the importance of the sector 
to the South African economy, as well as the 
high levels of competition in the sector, it is 
imperative for high fashion retailers to develop 
possible strategies through utilising customer 
value dimensions to counter competition 
(Edward & Sahadev, 2011:328). It is therefore 
important to determine all possible dimensions 
that could constitute value to a high fashion 
retailer’s customers, as it could increase 
customer satisfaction and repurchase intention 
(Saha & Theingri, 2009:354). 


Apart from realising that their customers view 
customer value differently, high fashion 
retailers need to understand that high levels of 
customer value lead to high levels of customer 
satisfaction. In addition, there is a visible link 
to repurchase intention which could lead to 
increased profits for high fashion retailers 
(Malik, 2012:69; Sparks et al., 2008:105). 
Authors have identified a link between 
providing superior customer value, customer 
satisfaction and repurchase intentions (Malik, 
2012:69; Cottet et al., 2006:220; Gallarza & 
Saura, 2006:439). Therefore, further research 
on customer value for high fashion retailers is 
required to understand what constitutes 
customer value for their customers, in order to 
positively influence customer satisfaction and 
repurchase intention. 


Based upon the background, the literature 
review and the above discussion, the following 
problem statement is formulated: 


It is important for high fashion retailers, as for 
any other business, to focus on providing value 
to their customers so as to increase customer 
satisfaction and repurchase intentions. This 
could contribute to their future profitability. 
To provide value, high fashion retailers must 
be aware of what underlies customer value in 
the high fashion retail industry. There is, 
however, limited published research pertaining 
to the multidimensionality of customer value 
in general, with no_ specific research 
suggesting a comprehensive multidimensional 
customer value model for the high fashion 
industry specifically. The development of such 
a model will assist in identifying all the 
possible customer value dimensions pertaining 
to the high fashion industry. The model will 
furthermore place the high fashion retailer in a 
better position to provide customer value that 
will consequently lead to higher levels of 
customer satisfaction and repurchase intention. 


In order to address the problem at hand, the 
following research objectives have been 
formulated: 
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q Empirically investigate customer 
value dimensions as well as customer 
satisfaction and repurchase intention 
in a high fashion retail setting. 

q Determine the influence of customer 
value dimensions on — customer 
satisfaction in the high fashion retail 
industry. 

q Investigate whether customer value 
influences repurchase intention in the 
high fashion retail industry. 

customer 


l Determine whether 


satisfaction influences repurchase 
intention in the high fashion retail 


industry. 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


The primary research design utilised is a 
descriptive design using quantitative methods 
to collect primary data. A variation of the 
interviewer administered mall-intercept survey 
was used to collect data since the respondents 
were interviewed on their way to and from 
shopping centres. 


The questionnaire contained closed-ended 
questions and commenced with a preamble. 
The questionnaire continued with a screening 
question in order to ensure respondents were 
indeed high fashion retailer customers. The 
questionnaire was furthermore divided into 
four sections. Section A consisted of 75 
statements measuring customer value offered 
by high fashion retailers and which were 
formulated from extant literature and a focus 
group conducted with high fashion retail 
customers. Section B included five statements 
measuring customer satisfaction adapted from 
Edward and Sahadev (2011) and Hume and 
Mort (2010). Section C_ included five 
statements measuring repurchase intention 
adapted from Hume and Mort (2010) and 
Cronin et al. (2000). Section D gathered 
information regarding the demographic profile 
of respondents. The questionnaire was 


furthermore pretested before distributed to the 
sample. 


The target population included all customers 
of high fashion retailers in Gauteng, South 
Africa. The sampling units were shopping 
centres in Gauteng, housing the highest 
concentration of high fashion retailers. The 
sampling elements were customers of high 
fashion retailers selected at each one of seven 
shopping centres selected in Gauteng, to 
complete the questionnaire. For the purpose of 
this study, the Mallguide (2012) was used as 
sampling frame to obtain a list of all shopping 
centres located in Gauteng, South Africa 
(sampling units). In order to select shopping 
centres containing high fashion retailers in 
Gauteng, South Africa, judgmental sampling 
was the chosen sampling technique. For the 
second stage, the convenience sampling 
technique was chosen to select customers of 
high fashion retailers (sampling elements). For 
the purpose of the study, 700 (100 respondents 
per shopping centre) high fashion customers 
who had purchased clothing and/or accessories 
from a high fashion retailer in the last year, 
were selected as the number of respondents to 
take part in the study. In this study, 30 
fieldworkers were trained to distribute and 
administer the questionnaires. Customers were 
intercepted on their way to or from the 
shopping centres at different times of the day 
and different days of the week over a period of 
three weeks. 


Data collected was checked for accuracy, 
completeness and _ validity (Malhotra, 

2010:454). Data was furthermore entered into 
SPSS version 20 in order to proceed with data 
cleaning and analysis. The results report on the 
demographic profile and purchasing habits of 
the respondents by means of frequencies and 
percentages. An exploratory factor analysis 
(EFA) was conducted for the customer value 
construct using SPSS. This was followed by a 
confirmatory factor analysis (CFA) conducted 
for each of the three constructs of the study. 
The MPlus statistical programme was used to 
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conduct the CFA analyses. The reliability of 
scales used to measure all three of the 
constructs of the study was also assessed by 
means of the Cronbach’s alpha coefficient. 
This was followed by the calculation of the 
overall mean scores for the valid and reliable 
factors for each of the three constructs. The 
last step in the data analysis strategy involved 
testing the theoretical model of the study by 
employing Structural Equation Modeling 
(SEM), which examines a_ series’ of 
dependence relationships simultaneously. Thus 
the structure of interrelationships among a 
diverse set of variables (the main constructs of 
the study) can be examined (Pallant, 2010:105; 
Shiu, Hair, Bush & Ortinau, 2009:649-650). 
MPlus software was also used to conduct the 
SEM. 


RESULTS 


Respondents’ demographic profile 

The sample realisation rate is 88.57% and the 
620 responses obtained from respondents were 
subjected to data analysis. The majority of 
respondents were male (50.5%), with females 
representing 49.5% of the sample. The 
majority of the respondents were younger than 
25 years of age (45.4%), followed by 
respondents who were between 25 and 34 
years of age (33.9%). The majority of 
respondents were African (46.3%), followed 
by white (22.2%) and Indian (16.5%). The 
majority of the respondents were single 
(50.2%) and 20.7% of them were married. The 
majority of the respondents’ language 
preference was English (54.8%), followed by 
Nguni (Zulu, Xhosa, Swati, Ndebele) at 
16.6%. The highest level of completed 
education of the majority of the respondents 
was grade 12 (33.4%), closely followed by a 
Bachelor’s degree (26.5%). The highest 
percentage of the respondents was employed 
by an organisation (48.9%). Furthermore, the 
majority of respondents had a_ household 
income of less than R10 000 per month 
(28.9%). The second highest percentage of 


household income per month was 18.7% 

allotted to the income category between R10 

001 and R20 000, followed by 14.7% for the 
income category between R20 001 and R30 

000. This, together with the age of the 
respondents, is aligned with the literature 
indicating that Generation Y consumers are 
brand conscious with high spending patterns 
on high fashion brands (Fernandez, 2009:80). 
The rest of the income categories were fairly 
equally represented amongst respondents. 


Purchasing habits of respondents 


The high fashion retailers that respondents had 
most recently purchased clothing and/or 
accessories from the most in the last year, 
were Guess (16.4%), closely followed by Levi 
(16.3%). The high fashion retailers that 
respondents most recently purchased clothing 
and/or accessories from the least in the last 
year were Marion & Lindie (1.0%), followed 
by Jenni Button (1.3%). The “Other” option 
included numerous high fashion retailers, such 
as Polo. The majority of high fashion retailers 
that respondents had most recently purchased 
clothing and/or accessories from, were high 
fashion clothing retailers situated in Sandton 
City Shopping Centre (24.2%), Cresta 
Shopping Centre (11.5%), followed by 
Eastgate Shopping Centre (10.4%). 


Exploratory factor analysis of customer 
value 


The 75 customer value statements measuring 
customer value were subjected to an 
exploratory factor analysis to determine the 
nature of the interrelationships between the 
statements and if the statements can be 
reduced to a more manageable number of 
factors. The results indicate that the statements 
are suitable for factor analysis since the KMO 
is 0.963, which is above the cut-off point of 
0.6, and the significance level for Bartlett’s 
test of sphericity is 0.000, which is smaller 
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than the cut-off value of 0.05 (Pallant, 
2010:187). 


With respect to the communalities, no 
customer value statements had a value of less 
than 0.3 and therefore no customer value 
statements were omitted from further analysis. 
Using Principal Axis Factoring as extraction 
method and Varimax for rotation, it is evident 
that twelve factors explain a total of 68.37% of 
the variance with an Eigenvalue of no less than 

1 for all factors. After further analysis, only 
two statements loaded on one factor (status 
value), which after drawing on the theory and 
the advice of the statistical consultant, were 
incorporated into another factor (eventually 
labelled as expressive value), therefore 
reducing the factor solution to eleven factors. 


Table 2 reflects the customer value dimensions 
(factors) and the number of statements with 
factor loadings above 0.3, evident from the 
Rotated Factor Matrix. Factor 9 (expressive 
value) consists of 7 statements, of which two 
statements have a factor loading below 0.3, but 
the authors drew on the theory and the advice 

of the statistical consultant and it was decided 


to retain these statements. The other 5 
statements all have a factor loading above 0.3. 


It can be concluded from the EFA that the 
eleven factors of merchandise value, sacrifice 
value, social value, reputational value, service 
value, technology value, store value, 
experience value, expressive value, status 
value, and relationship value can be extracted 
from the 75 _ original customer value 
statements. By employing a_ confirmatory 
factor analysis (CFA), the eleven factors were 
furthermore verified and refined (Ary, Jacobs, 
Razavieh & Sorensen, 2006:393). 


Confirmatory _ factor 
customer value 


analysis _ of 


In order to confirm or verify the structure that 
underlies the factors extracted with the aid of 
the EFA (fit-of-the-measurement model), four 
indices namely, the root mean square error of 
approximation (RMSEA), the comparative fit 
index (CFI), the Tucker Lewis index (TLI) and 
the standardised root mean square residual 


TABLE 2 
Rotated Factor Matrix for the EFA 





Factor Label 


—_ 


Merchandise value 
Sacrifice value 
Social value 
Reputational value 
Service value 
Technology value 
Store value 


Experience value 


oO Oo NN OOo an FP OC NF 


Expressive value 


= 
Oo 


Status value 


—_ 
—_ 


Relationship value 


Statements Number of 
omitted statements 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 


ao Nn non nnd Oo an OO N N ON 


None 
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TABLE 3 
Fit indices for CFA models of customer value 

Number of 
paar Statements remaining RMSEA CFI TL SRMR 

omitted statements 
Merchandise value None 7 0.123 0.872 0.808 0.058 
Sacrifice value None 5 0.152 0.915 0.830 0.037 
Social value None 7 0.111 0.925 0.887 0.036 
Reputational value None 7 0.103 0.914 0.870 0.047 
Service value None i) 0.102 0.926 0.902 0.046 
Technology value 1 4 0.028 0.998 0.994 0.011 
Store value None 9 0.094 0.921 0.895 0.043 
Experience value None 6 0.078 0.966 0.943 0.029 
Expressive value None 7 0.125 0.889 0.833 0.056 
Status value 1 6 0.103 0.945 0.908 0.036 
Relationship value None 6 0.192 0.807 0.678 0.074 


(SRMR) are considered. The model fit was 
refined by the of 
statements from factors as these statements 


furthermore removal 
had individual factor loadings of below 0.3 
(Shiu et al., 2009:650). Table 3 presents the 
CFA results, which include the number of 
statements omitted, and number of statements 
remaining within each factor in order to refine 
the model fit, as well as the fit indices. 


The fit indices indicate that all eleven factors 
exhibit a good fit after two statements were 
omitted from two of the eleven factors. The 
CFA indicated that one statement, (A39) 
stating “This retailer has all the credit/debit 
card facilities in store you need” had to be 
omitted from the factor technology value 
(factor 6), and one statement (A69), “This 
retailer is suitably located” had to be omitted 
from the factor status value (factor 10) to 
improve the model fit. After these statements 
had been omitted, technology value consists of 
and status value of six 


four statements 


No customer value statements 


the 


statements. 


were omitted from remaining nine 


customer value factors (merchandise value, 


sacrifice value, social value, reputational 
value, service value, store value, experience 
value, and 


expressive value, relationship 


value). 


It is evident from the fit indices of the CFA 
that technology value (factor 6) exhibits the 
best fit to the model (CFI = 0.998; RMSEA = 
0.028). Experience value (factor 8) has the 
second best fit to the model (CFI 
= 0.966; RMSEA = 0.078), and the third best 
fit to the model is store value (factor 7) (CFI = 
0.921; RMSEA = 0.094). The factor with the 
second poorest fit is expressive value with an 
RMSEA value of 0.125, and a CFI of 0.889. 
Its CFI value. still 
acceptable fit and was retained for this reason. 


indicates an overall 
The factor with the poorest fit is relationship 
value (factor 11) that portrays an RMSEA 
value of 0.192, however its CFI value (0.807) 
still indicates an overall acceptable fit, and for 
this reason this factor was retained for further 
analysis. Although factors with an RMSEA 
value of 0.09 and below are considered a good 
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fit, the RMSEA value should not exceed 0.2 
(Hair et al., 2007:746). Those factors with an 
RMSEA value higher than 0.1, but with a CFI 
higher than 0.8 (representing an acceptable fit) 
(merchandise value, sacrifice value, social 
value, reputational value, service value, 
expressive value, status value and relationship 
value) indicate an overall acceptable fit to the 
model (Hair et al., 2007:746). 


Confirmatory _ factor 
customer satisfaction 


analysis of 


The fit indices of the CFA indicate that the 
customer satisfaction factor exhibits a good fit 
(CFI = 0.933; RMSEA = 0.154). Although 
factors with an RMSEA value of 0.09 and 
below are considered an acceptable fit, the 
RMSEA value should not exceed 0.2 (Hair et 
al., 2007:746). Factors with an RMSEA value 
higher than 0.1 (average fit), but with a CFI 
higher than 0.8, represent a good fit. Therefore 
all customer satisfaction statements are 
retained for further analysis. 


Confirmatory _ factor 
repurchase intention 


analysis of 


The fit indices of the CFA indicate that 
repurchase intention exhibits a good fit to the 
model (CFI = 0.894; RMSEA = 0.153). 
Therefore all repurchase intention statements 
are retained for further analysis. 


Reliability 


The Cronbach’s alpha coefficients for the 
scales measuring the eleven factors that 
resulted from the EFA and CFA are portrayed 
in Table 4, as well as those for customer 
satisfaction and repurchase intention. 


It is evident from Table 4 that the Cronbach’s 
alpha coefficients for the scales measuring all 
eleven customer value factors are above the 
acceptable point of 0.7, ranging between 0.861 


and 0.948. The scales can thus be considered 
reliable measures of the underlying factors of 
customer value. It is furthermore evident from 
Table 4 that the Cronbach’s alpha coefficient 
for the customer satisfaction scale and the 
repurchase intention scale is above 0.7 and can 
thus be considered a reliable measure of 
repurchase intention (Pallant, 2010:6). 


TABLE 4 
Cronbach's alpha coefficients for customer 
value factors, customer satisfaction and 
repurchase intention 











Cronbach’s 

Number of 
Factor alpha 

statements ag 

coefficients 

Customer value 
Merchandise value 7 0.863 
Sacrifice value 5 0.861 
Social value 7 0.926 
Reputational value 7 0.887 
Service value 9 0.948 
Technology value 4 0.871 
Store value 9 0.922 
Experience value 6 0.934 
Expressive value 7 0.907 
Status value 6 0.906 
Relationship value 6 0.940 
Cistoniet 5 0.937 
satisfaction 
epUne eee 5 0.886 
intention 


TESTING THE MODEL 
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An initial SEM was performed using the 
factors verified and refined through the CFAs 
as reported. The CFA results for customer 
value were reviewed, and factors that fitted 
poorly from the model were omitted. The two 
factors with the poorest fit results, namely 
relationship value and expressive value, were 
ultimately omitted and the SEM_ was 
performed again. Subsequently, Table 5 
presents the fit indices for the measurement 
model generated. The extent of the fit of the 
measurement model is evaluated through three 
indices namely, the relative chi-square ratio 
(x“df), the root mean square error 
approximation (RMSEA) and the comparative 
fit index (CFD) (Malhotra, Birks & Wills, 
2012:873; Hooper, Coughlan & Mullen, 
2008:54-55; Hair et al., 2007:746). 


TABLE 5 
Fit indices for the measurement model 





Fit indices 
Fit indices ec aunbies 
cut-off point valNe 
Chi-square/degrees Xedf= 
of freedom (relative < 3.0 4969.359/2290 
chi-square ratio) = 2.170 
CFI 2 0.90 0.870 
< 0.05 = good 
fit 
< 0.09 = 
BnSEA acceptable fit ove 
£0.10 = 
average fit 





Table 5 indicates that the relative chi-square 
ratio or X’/dfratio (2.170) is less than 3.0 and 
therefore a good fit (Rotgangs & Schmidt, 
2011:470; Hoe, 2008:77). Although the chi- 
square ratio indicates a good fit, it is affected 
by the size of correlations between pairs of 


variables (larger correlations generally cause a 
poorer fit), and it is furthermore sensitive to 
the sample size and should be used with 
caution (Meyers, Gamst & Guarino, 
2006:557). Therefore the CFI and RMSEA 
were also analysed. Based on these measures, 
the model exhibits an acceptable fit with the 
CFI (CFI = 0.870), and the RMSEA (RMSEA 
= 0.049) a good fit (Meyers et al., 2006:559- 
560). 


In addition to determining the fit indices for 
the measurement model, the _ statistical 
significance of the paths between the factors 
was investigated. A path is_ statistically 
significant at a significance level of 0.05 (p- 
value < 0.05) (Hoe, 2008:79). Table 6 
represents the statistical significant paths for 
the factors investigated in this study indicating 
the standard regression weights (f-weights) 
and the significance levels for each path. 


It is evident from Table 6 that five factors of 
customer value namely sacrifice value, service 
value, store value, experience value and status 
value realised statistically significant paths to 


customer satisfaction with p-values < 0.05 and 
B-weights ranging between 0.104 and 0.215. 
These B-weights are indicative of the small 
direct effect of the five customer value factors 
on customer satisfaction. Table 6 further 
indicates that sacrifice value only realised a 
statistically significant path to repurchase 
intention with a p-value of 0.011 and a f- 
weight of 0.172, also indicating a small direct 
effect on repurchase intention. Customer 
satisfaction realised a significant path to 
repurchase intention with a p-value < 0.000 
and a B-weight of 0.747, indicating a large 
direct effect of customer satisfaction on 
repurchase intention. The structural model is 
presented in Figure 2, indicating the B -values. 
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TABLE 6 
Statistical significant paths for the structural model 
Significant paths B-weight p-value 
Merchandise value 0 customer satisfaction 0.039 0.633 
Sacrifice value O customer satisfaction 0.215 0.002* 
Social value 0 customer satisfaction -0.095 0.089 
Reputation value O customer satisfaction 0.084 0.171 
Service value O customer satisfaction 0.104 0.044* 
Technology value O customer satisfaction 0.008 0.804 
Store value O customer satisfaction 0.234 0.001* 
Experience value 0 customer satisfaction 0.281 0.000* 
Status value O customer satisfaction 0.117 0.039* 
Merchandise value 0 repurchase intention -0.109 0.154 
Sacrifice value O repurchase intention 0.172 0.011* 
Social value 0 repurchase intention 0.022 0.722 
Reputational value O repurchase intention 0.102 0.214 
Service value 0 repurchase intention -0.028 0.561 
Technology value O repurchase intention 0.007 0.822 
Store value O repurchase intention -0.013 0.875 
Experience value 0 repurchase intention 0.012 0.882 
Status value O repurchase intention 0.013 0.834 
Customer satisfaction O repurchase intention 0.747 0.000* 





* Statistically significant at the 0.05 level 


With respect to H, stating that the customer 
value that high fashion retail customers derive 
from high fashion retailers has a significant 
and positive influence on their customer 
satisfaction levels, the results indicate that 
sacrifice value, service value, store value, 
experience value and status value have a 
significant and positive, albeit small, influence 
on customer satisfaction. H,; can therefore be 
supported with respect to these five customer 
value factors influencing the customer 
satisfaction levels of high fashion retail 
customers. With respect to H, stating that the 
customer value that high fashion retail 
customers derive from high fashion retailers 
has a significant and positive influence on 


their repurchase intention, the results indicate 
that only sacrifice value has a significant and 
positive, but small, influence on repurchase 
intention. H2 can therefore be supported with 
respect to only one customer value factor 
influencing the repurchase intention of high 
fashion retail customers. With respect to H; 
stating that the customer satisfaction levels 
that high fashion retail customers experience 
from high fashion retailers have a significant 
and positive influence on the repurchase 
intention of these customers, the hypothesis 
can be supported since the results indicate that 
customer satisfaction has a significant and 
positive influence that is large in effect size on 
repurchase intention. 
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FIGURE 2 
The structural model 
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CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


From the results, a number of conclusions and 
recommendations can be drawn. The customer 
value that high fashion customers derive from 
high fashion retailers, has a significant and 
positive influence on their customer 
satisfaction levels. Specifically, sacrifice 
value, service value, store value, experience 
value and status value have a significant and 
positive, albeit small, direct effect on customer 


satisfaction. In order for high fashion retailers 


Customer 


satisfaction 





Repurchase 


intention 





to ensure high levels of customer satisfaction, 
they should specifically focus on the following 
five customer value dimensions, namely, 
sacrifice value, by providing acceptable prices 
(albeit premium prices) that still represent 
value for money and that customers feel is 
worth the price they pay; service value, by 
employing knowledgeable, friendly staff who 
provide prompt and_ personal _ service 
(reinforcing the need for continuous training); 
store value, by ensuring that all relevant 
merchandise is easily available in a fragrant, 
well-lit store with stylish displays and dressing 
rooms; experience value, by invoking feelings 
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of joy and adventure with the merchandise and 
store atmosphere provided; and status value, 
by enhancing the customers’ needs to be seen 
as successful and belonging to a group of 
higher social class. This can be achieved 
through brand symbols and imagery in 
traditional media, social media and websites. 
The high fashion retailer can also enhance the 
perception of status through providing a 
beautiful store with high quality finishes, 
displays and designs. The strategic use of 
brand labels on the high fashion retailers’ 
merchandise can also communicate status 
beyond the store. 


In order for high fashion retailers to ensure 
high levels of repurchase intention, they 
should specifically focus on sacrifice value, by 
providing acceptable prices (albeit premium 
prices) that still represent value for money and 
that customers feel is worth the price they pay 
for the quality they receive. High fashion 
retailers need to also take the prices of their 
competitors into consideration. High fashion 
retailers’ prices should not be much higher 
than that of their direct competitors, as this 
will result in their customers rather supporting 
their competitors. 


It has also been confirmed that higher 
customer satisfaction levels will lead to a 
strong positive influence on _ repurchase 
intention, which will consequently strengthen 
the high fashion  retailer’s competitive 
advantage as well. It is __ therefore 
recommended that high fashion retailers 
should focus on improving their customer 
satisfaction levels, also ensuring that their 
customers continue to feel good about 
shopping, as well as have positive feelings 
about the retailer. By conducting continued 
research regarding what makes their customers 
feel good and positive about them, retailers 
can stay in feel with their customers. High 
fashion retailers could furthermore strive to 
improve their current quality levels by 
communicating their customers’ quality 
expectations throughout the business, as well 


as providing continuous training to their staff 
with regard to delivering consistent high levels 
of quality, and recognising those staff who 
provide exceptional high levels of quality. 

High fashion retailers could also enhance 
customer satisfaction levels by _ either 
introducing and/or improving customer care 
Strategies. Customer care strategies could 
include aftersales phone calls to customers, 
professional service when customers are in the 
retail store, as well as handling customer 
queries and complaints in a_ professional, 
respectful manner. 


To summarise, the purpose of the study is to 
propose a multidimensional model of customer 
value in the high fashion retail industry. This 
is achieved by better understanding the 
customer value dimensions that constitute 
customer value for high fashion retailers, and 
how this contributes to customer satisfaction 
and repurchase intention. The final model 
indicates that five specific customer value 
dimensions, namely sacrifice value, service 
value, store value, experience value and status 
value positively influence customer 
satisfaction of high fashion retailers. The final 
model also indicates that only sacrifice value 
positively influences repurchase intention with 
a strong positive relationship between 


customer satisfaction and repurchase intention. 


FUTURE RESEARCH AND 
LIMITATIONS 


A number of recommendations for future 
research are proposed. Since limited customer 
value research has been conducted focusing on 
the development of a comprehensive model, a 
similar study can be duplicated in different 
industries to determine whether there are 
similarities and/or differences in the main 
findings from this study. High fashion retailers 
in South Africa could conduct longitudinal 
research on aspects such as their customers’ 
information, 


changing demographic 


determining any changes in the dimensions 
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that constitute customer value for their 
customers, and how _ these dimensions 
influence customer satisfaction and repurchase 
intention to improve their understanding of 
how to deliver superior customer value in 
order to create a sustainable competitive 
advantage in the future. After conducting the 
empirical research of the study, a number of 
limitations are highlighted. Due to time and 
budget constraints, the study had to focus on a 
sample only representing Gauteng. With a 
bigger budget and more time, the researcher 
would have been able to conduct the research 
nationally including other provinces, thereby 
increasing the representation of the sample and 
possibly uncovering more differences between 
customers of high fashion retailers. 
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